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Things You Never 
Knew Until Now 


— a new phonograph record can 
_ be dropped from the top of the 
Woolworth Building without breaking. 
(The Scholastic, Feb. 1, 1930, p. 5) 

That Augustus H. Orlebar traveled 
one mile in ten seconds, a rate fast 
enough to cross the continent in 9 hours. 
(The Scholastic, Oct. 5, 1929, p. 15) 

That cornstalks combined with house- 
hold wastes in a closed tank will provide 
enough gas for a family of five. (Tie 
Scholastic, Oct. 19, 1929, p. 24) 

That a talking-picture of an actual 
police “third degree” and the murderer’s 
confession ‘aes, the audience in a New 
York theater. (The Scholastic, Nov. 30, 1929, p. 15) 

That Ben Franklin’s proverbs were 
borrowed from Hesiod, Boeotian poet, 
750 B. i. (The Scholastic, Nov. 2, 1929, p. 9) 

That it will take 6,000 workers, with 
the help of elaborate machines, three 
years to tabulate the census returns. 
(The Scholastic, Feb. 15 ,1930, p. 17) 

That George Bellows, famous Amer- 
ican artist, was a crack short-stop. (Zhe 
Scholastic, March 15, 1930, p. 6) 

That Spartans under the age of 30 
were not allowed to live with their wives. 
(The Scholastic, Jan. 18, 1930, p. 11) 

That Alain Gerbault, French tennis 
star, sailed around the world in a 39-foot 
yawl, alone. (The Scholastic, March 29, 1930, p. 15) 

That a modern English dictionary of 
20,000 words contains over 5,000 words 
of French derivation and only. about 
4,000 words of Anglo-Saxon and English 
derivation. (The Scholastic, March 1, 1930, p. 8) 

That sanitary engineers made the Chi- 
cago River flow backwards. (Zhe Scholastic, 
May 10, 1930, p. 20) 

That a married Englishman with a 
salary of $4,000 pays an income tax of 
$442, while the same man in the U. S. 
would pay only $2.00. (Zhe Scholastic, May 10, 
1930, p. 22) 

That, for $1, you can extend your 
present subscription to receive THE 
SCHOLASTIC for 2% more years. 
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IN - THIS - AND - FUTURE - ISSUES 





N this, the last issue of the present school 
year, we bid Godspeed to thousands 
of seniors Fa have shared the thrills, 
joys, and hopes of The Scholastic for 
the four years of another high school 
eneration. You are moving out into the 
r life of college, business, home- 
ie or the professions and you carry 
with you our constant interest and good 
will. The best wish that any one can give 
you is that whatever of physical, mental 
and spiritual powers have been awakened 
and stimulated during your high school 
course through the medium of The Scho- 
lastic, or any other agency, shall go on 
growing, broadening, and deepening for 
the rest of your life. Many of our stu- 
dents have taken advantage of our liberal 
subscription offer to insure The Scholastic’ s 
coming to you for the next few years. 
We hope you will never outgrow it, and 
that many more will wish to keep up 
this living link with their high school days. 
he coupon on the opposite page is a 
convenient way of doing this. 


| 
ART ITI of this issue consists of Review 
Tests and Questions over the work of 
the semester, a copy of which is inserted 
in every issue. Mimeographed answers to 
these tests will be mailed to each teacher 
using The Scholastic. 


HE Index to Volume 16, usually 

printed in the last issue of each volume, 
is omitted on account of unusual demands 
upon space. It will be printed on ng = 
and mailed to each teacher using The 
Scholastic in quantity. Others may obtain 
a copy on request to the Circulation 
Manager, The Scholastic, Wabash Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gl 
HIS issue is full of the final results of 
current contests—the annual Book 
Reading Contest, ‘Name This Building,” 
‘ Who f Should Like to Be,”’ the Market 
Analysis Contest, the Student Govern- 
ment Column, and other opular depart- 
ments. To all who have rat en part in them 
this year, our thanks and congratulations. 


io) 

HAT reminds us that there’s another 

year coming, and we have many good 
things i in store for students who will still 
be in school next fall. One thing you can 
all do to help the editors plan for a signifi- 
cant and attractive program is to write us 
letters. Let every reader tell us what he 
liked best in The Scholastic this year, 
what he would like to see more of, what 
new things he would like included. Take 
a vote in your class on the stories, as sug- 
gested in the Lesson Plan. Let us know 
what you are thinking. Every suggestion 
will receive careful consideration. 


oO 

HE celebration of the Virgil Bimillen- 
nium, described in Dr. Stinchcomb’s 
article last fall, is now in full swing all 
over the world, and will culminate next 
October on the exact 2000th anniversary. 
pessen desiring useful Virgil material for 
eantry or special opens will be glad 

i taser! of an interesting ™ ay, “Aeneas,” 


“wd Allen E. Woodall, freely based on the 


text of the Aeneid. Castes can be ob- 
tained for 60 cents in stamps on applica- 
tion to the Department of Latin, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
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Oberammergau Plays Host Again 


S: hundred years ago 
Ludwig, “the Bavarian,” 
returning from Rome 
at the head of his army, 
crossed the Alps into Ger- 
many and followed the old 
Roman military road north 
through the valley of the Am- 
mer River. Legend has it 
that he carried with him a 
figure of the Virgin and Child 
which survived so many mis- 
haps on the journey through 
the mountains that Ludwig 
founded the Monastery of 
Our Lady of Ettal for its safe- 
keeping. This monastery be- 
came the centre of the folk 
activities, both religious and 
secular, around which the village of Oberammergau 
grew up. 

In 1633 the plague swept through Bavaria and 
wiped out a large part of the population of the 
little village, which was beginning to achieve some 
local fame for its wood-carving. The survivors 
made a vow that if God would stay the plague they 
would perform the play of the Passion and Death of 
- Christ as an act of gratitude once in every ten 
years. Their prayers were answered and the 
villagers have kept their promise, often against 
great odds. On account of conditions following 
the Great War, the 1920 performances had to be 
postponed until 1922. The first performance of 
the 1930 season was given on May 11; the last is 
scheduled for September 28. It is to be given on 
Sundays and holy days and from July first on 
Wednesdays as well. 

Originally the Passion Play must have been a 
typical medieval miracle play. The oldest text is 








found in a manuscript of the Augustine Monastery 
of St. Ulrich and dates from the fifteenth century. 
It was probably rewritten by the monks of Ettal for 


~ the performance of 1634 and has been revised since 


then a number of times. It is now far removed 
from its original form. 

The theatre in which the play is given has been 
repeatedly enlarged until now it seats 5,000 per- 
sons. More than a million marks have been spent 
in the last few years to meet the needs of the 300,- 
000 visitors expected this summer. 

The villagers have been preparing for the play 
for months. A village decree forbids clean-shaven 
faces and bobbed hair so that in their daily ac- 
tivities they look like apostles and high-priests. 
Of the 750 performers, 100 have speaking parts. 
To be chosen for one of the principal parts, which 
are assigned with regard to moral character, is 
considered a great honor. 

Alois Lang, a relative of Anton, the Christus 
of the least three decades, is 
to take the part of Christus 
for 1930. He belongs to the 
Lang family whose name is 
borne by over 300 of the 
villagers. Anton’s retire- 
ment was forced by old age. 
The new Christus is thirty- 
eight years old, tall, robust, 
and a. wood-carver. Innu- 
merable are the wooden fig- 
ures he has carved of the 
Christ. 


The two photographs on this page, 
illustrating scenes from The Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play are reproduced 
by courtesy of the German Tourist 
Information Bureau. 
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“Oh, Susanna!” 


By MEADE MINNIGERODE 


of letters and official reports, but it was really a 
girl who started it all—a golden-haired girl at 
the Atlantic Gardens, and the song she sang one evening. 
No one had taken much stock in it at first. Seafar- 
ing men were always full of pleasantries; entertaining 
enough to listen to around a bowl of egg-nog, but not 
to be taken seriously. Like that tale of Captain Logan’s 
concerning the Black Hall packet Cygnet: “ ... made 
such speed, gentlemen, on her last voyage, she rose out 
of the water and sailed through the air like a bird, to the 
wonder of all beholders!” 

To the wonder of all beholders, yes, indeed! Captain 
Logan was always a good one at that sort of thing. 
“Springs a yarn as easily as one of those floating butcher 
shops out of New Bedford springs a leak,” as some one 
once said of him. Which was a gross slander on the 
“floating butcher shops,” but of course every last wisp 
of a boy on a lordly packet had to spit over the rail at 
the mere thought of a whaler: 


To will tell you differently, perhaps, and talk 


Oh poor Reuben Ranzo, 

Ranzo, boys, Ranszo, 

Oh, Ranzo was no sailor, 

Ranzo, boys, Ranso, 

So they shipped him aboard a whaler, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo, 

And made him eat whale blubber, 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo, 

Oh, Ranzo was no sailor, 

Ranzo, boys, Ranzo. 


And so with this latest 


home betweerf the Black Ball and Dramatic packets was 
a much more engrossing subject. 
And then on a sudden morning the news broke along 


the water-front with the arrival of the latest ship. They 
had samples on board for all to see. It was true. They 
had found. it at Sutter’s Sawmill, near the fort. That 


had been ’way back in January, and now it was pour- 
ing in. 

“Gold! Gold! There’s gold in California! 
everywhere! All you have to do is pick it up!” 

Across the Battery, up the busy length of South 
Street, where the booms and figureheads of the stately 
ships were drawn up like a forest, in and out of the 
counting-houses, among the mansions of the merchant 
princes, up Broadway to the Astor House, all around the 
Bowling Green, down Bridge Street and State Street 
and Whitehall street, the news went leaping, twisting 
and turning like a trail of fire. 

Gold! Gold! Gold! 

The magic word of the ages, to stir the blood and fire 
the imagination with the glitter of its romance. The 
Spanish Main, the treasures of the Indies, buried loot 
of scarcely forgotten corsairs; and now there was gold 
in California, it was pouring into Yerba Buena—what 
did they call it now? San Francisco, the Golden Gates 
were open! 

“It’s everywhere,” men told one another. “There’s so 
much of it, it’s easier to dig for it than wish for it!” 

“It’s in the rocks, it’s 


It’s 








in the rivers, it’s in the 





yarn floating around the 
taverns and the count- 
ing-houses, there was no 
truth in it, very likely. 


About Meade Minnigerode 


For a sense of the romance and adventure of American 


sand!” other men _ re- 
plied. “It’s in the roots 
of bushes. ‘“ 


“c 


there’s gold 





To be sure, the Sunfish 
had come in from the 
Sandwich Isles all gog- 
gle-eyed over the news, 
and there had even been 
a piece about it in the 
Baltimore Sun back 
there in September. But 
it was all very far away 
and highly improbable. 
Those Californians were 
always thinking up 
something tall to say 
about their trees, and 
their climate, and their 
natural wonders, any- 
way. 

The placid surface of 
the social gatherings at 
the Astor House was 


hardly ruffled, and the 
outcome of 


the race 





history, for the vivid and picturesque spectacle of it, try 
turning to the gay rollicking historical novels and stories 
and biographical sketches of Meade Minnigerode. “Oh 
Susanna” will give vou a taste of the fun in store for you. 
We venture to wager that no modern mystery story will give 
you a more sustained thrill than Minnigerode’s “Cockades,” 
an exciting tale of the lost dauphin of France and his legend- 
ary existence in America; nor will you find anywhere a more 
vivid and engaging picture of the New York and Philadel- 
phia and New Orleans of 1800. And if you haven’t read 
“The Fabulous Forties,’ you have a treat in store for you. 

Meade Minnigerode was born of American parents in 
London. After attending Harrow School (England) he 
entered Yale and was graduated with the class of 1910, to 
whom he dedicated “Big Year,” a college story and: one of 
his first novels. From 1910 to 1913 he was employed by the 
Charles E. Merrill Co., publishers. From 1913 to 1916 he 
was in the service of the Munson Steamship Line and from 
1917 to 1918 a representative in France of the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board. After the war he served in the American Red 
Cross in France. He was awarded the French Commemo- 
rative Medal and the French Victory Medal. 

“Oh Susanna” is reprinted here by courtesy of “The Out- 

look,” in which it originally appeared. 


dropping from the 
SOO ace | 

“In a high wind it 
blows in your eye... . ” 

“ .. . you get yellow 
up to your knees from 
walking in it!” 

“You can’t wash in 
the river water, it’s so 
gritty with gold, and you 
have to strain it before 
you can drink it! ... ” 

“They pick it out of 
the rocks with pocket- 
knives, they scoop it out 


of the streams with 
spoons, they shake it 
out of their beards at 
night. 2 


“One man alone made 
twenty thousand dollars 





4 
in eight days just passing his forefinger along the spokes 
“if wagon wheels out there in the diggings!” 

“T tell you, they spit gold out there in California!” 

Gold! Gold! Gold! 

So men talked in eager groups while housewives 
fretted over tardy suppers, and young bloods spoke 
familiarly of California and of riches to be gained and 
adventures to be shared, for talk was easy, and the jour- 
ney a simple one to undertake—in armchairs. 

“ |. . out to the Mississippi, and then across the 
plains to Sutter’s. .. . ” 

“A dreary route, and much imperiled b¥ savages—no, 
the Isthmus is my choice. . . . ” 

“Yes, to Chagres, and a brief journey overland to 
Panama, and then a quick passage north to San Fran- 
Te Os 

“|. . a continuous passage is what it amounts to, 
the shipping agent assures me, and the trip across the 
Isthmus to break the monotony of the voyage. . is 

Yes, indeed! Chagres, Sutter’s, the Plains, Panama 
—brave, high-sounding names, all of them. But it was 
the girl at the Atlantic Gardens who sent them storming 
the wharves, flooding the decks of every tub that could 
be made to float, roaring down through the Narrows on 
their way to El Dorado. 

The girl with the golden hair and the golden voice, 
and her song which she sang one evening. 

It really began with a party of gentlemen up at the 
Astor House, at a private dinner tendered to Matthew 
Parsons by Captain Logan, of the packet Cygnet. 
“Handsome Mat Parsons,” Captain Logan’s “dandy 
mate.” Matt was leaving the Cygnet to take command 


of the Breeze from the West, a packet captain of twenty- 


seven, and nothing short of a banquet would serve to 
celebrate the occasion. 

“To the dandy mate of the packet Cygnet,” Captain 
Logan boomed down the long table. “A man who has 
licked his weight in wildcats and proved his worth as a 
sailor and a gentleman. To the packet Breese from 
the West and her new commander, the pride of the 
Black Ball Line! Gentlemen, [ give you Captain Par- 
sons—Handsome Mat Parsons. . . .” 

From his very earliest infancy Matthew Parsons had 
taken to his heart everything that had to do with ships, 
which was hardly to be wondered at considering the 
maritime heritage that was his. 

To begin with, both of his grandfathers were well- 
known figures in the shipping circles of the port. The 
one in Mr.. Ackley’s shipyard at the foot of Pelham 
Street, and the other, Mr. Benjamin Moore, his moth- 
er’s father, one of the leading merchants and shipowners 
of the town, whose house flag with the red, white, and 
blue horizontal stripes had flown in every port in the 
world. 

“Tf it’s Moore, it’s sure . . .” as they said of him. 

Then of course Matthew was the son of Gamaliel Par- 
sons, the master mariner. Gamaliel Parsons, who had 
served on the privateer Chaser in the adventures of 
1812, and had been tendered a public banquet at the 
City Hotel in recognition of his gallant conduct at the 
affair of Fayal Roads. Gamaliel Parsons, who was 
known now throughout the Orient, with his Felicity 
Belle and his Hooglie, as the luckiest and most widely 
’ked of the Yankee merchant navigators. 

And the handsomest, in the high white collar and 
black stock of his early twenties and thirties. It was 
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from him that Matthew inherited his own extraordinary 
good looks, which had earned for him his nickname of 
Handsome Mat. From his father, and from his mother 
too, who as Felicity Moore had been the acknowledged 
belle of the town—a young lady towards whom all eyes 
were admiringly turned when she stepped into the New 
York Gardens of an evening or into Mr. Cullen’s Mag- 
nesian Shop for an ice. 

But to Matthew the latter heritage was of no concern 
whatever, whereas the ships filled all his mind and heart. 
And while his father thought wistfully of his privateer- 
ing days and occupied himself with swift, sharp China- 
bound vessels, with Matthew it was a question of pack- 
ets and the dangers and glories of the transatlantic pas- 
sage. 

They were the latest venture in American shipping, 
these packets—the Black Ball Line had only been started 
five years before Matthew was born—and where boys 
of a later generation would have been eagerly following 
the career of some athletic hero Matthew was an au- 
thority on every detail pertaining to these winged grey- 
hounds of his day, and to the records of their runs. 

... 0h, she’s lovely up aloft, 
And she’s lovely down below, 
Oh, run, let the bullgine run. 
Way ya a ah o oh, 
Run, let the bullgine run.... 

Of course the earlier ones were a little before his time. 
The first Black Ballers, the Amity, the Pacific, the Eagle, 
the Canada, and their sisters, four or five hundred ton 
vessels, with flush decks, the long-boat housed over to 
carry the sheep and the geese and the hens, and the cow- 
house over the main hatch. Black hulls with varnished 
bends, and the inside of rails and hatch-houses finished 
in green. 

But in the thirties, when Matthew was growing up to 
be ten, and twelve, and fifteen years old, there was not a 
question having to -do with packets, their appearance, 
their records, and their commanders, which he was not 
prepared to discuss. 

The ships of the new line to New Orleans, in 1831— 
the Nashville, the Huntsville, the Louisville, the Creole, 
and the Natchez, the first packets to be built in accord- 
ance with the new full poop-deck specifications. And the 
Formosa, the Isaac Bell, the Galia, the Duchesse d’Or- 
leans, and the others of that third line to Havre, of 
which the /saac Bell, under Captain Johnston, made the 
voyage from Havre to New York in January in less than 
eighteen days. 

And lastly, because they were the finest of all in Mat- 
thews’ estimation, the more recent Black Ballers—the 
Columbus, the Oxford, the New York, the Cambridge— 
forerunners ‘of the great packets of his early manhood, 
the Fidelia, the thousand-ton Montezuma, the Yorkshire, 
holder under Captain Bailey of the record west-bound 
Atlantic passage of sixteen days. 

Fine, presentable vessels they were, these later packets, 
with their painted ports and white finishing, carrying all 
the sail that could be handled in the North Atlantic 
gales, and a little more besides; while they raced each 
other ceaselessly back and forth, under the command of 
men who drove them forward sleeplessly and relentlessly 
in all seasons, and through all weathers, up to their 
knightheads in rolling seas. 

Men who were numbered among the finest navigators 


(Continued on paae 30) 
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Mr. Creevey 


A Buographical Essay by Lytton Strachey 


as every one knows, she (like her sister Melpo- 

mene) suffers from a sad defect: she is apt to be 
pompous. With her buskins, her robes, and her airs of 
importance she is at times, indeed, almost intolerable. 
But fortunately the Fates have provided a corrective. 
They have decreed that in her stately advances she 
should be accompanied by certain apish, impish creatures, 
who run round her tittering, pulling long noses, threat- 
ening to trip the good lady up, and even sometimes 
whisking to one side the 
corner of her drapery, 
and revealing her under- 
garments in a most inde- 
corous manner. They are 
the diarists and _letter- 
writers, the gossips and 
journalists of the past, 
the Pepyses and Horace 
Walpoles and Saint-Si- 
mons, whose function it 
is to reveal to us the lit- 
tleness underlying great 
events and to remind us 
that history itself was 
once real life. Among 
them is Mr. Creevey. The 
Fates decided that Mr. 
Creevey should accom- 
pany Clio, with appropri- 
ate gestures, during that’ 
part of her progress 
which is measured by the 
thirty years preceding the 
accession of Victoria; and 
the little wretch did his 
job very well. 

It might almost be said 
that Thomas Creevey was 
“born about three of the 
clock in the afternoon, 
with a white head and 
something a round belly.” 
At any rate, we know nothing of his youth, save that 
he was educated at Cambridge, and he presents himself 
to us in the early years of the nineteenth century as a 
middle-aged man, with a character and a habit of mind 
already fixed and an established position in the world. 
In 1803 we find him what he was to be for the rest of 
his life—a member of Parliament, a familiar figure in 
high society, an insatiable gossip with a rattling tongue. 
That he should have reached and held the place he did 
is a proof of his talents, for he was a very poor man; 
for the greater part of his life his income was less than 
two hundred pounds a year. But those were the days 
of patrons and jobs, pocket-boroughs and sinecures; 
they were the days, too, of vigorous, bold living, torren- 
tial talk, and splendid hospitality ; and it was only natural 
that Mr. Creevey, penniless and immensely entertaining, 
should have been put into Parliament by a Duke, and 


C= is one of the most glorious of the Muses; but, 
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From a caricature painting, courtesy of “Vanity Fair” 


welcomed in every great Whig house in the country 
with open arms. It was only natural also, that spending 
his whole political life as an advanced Whig, bent upon 
the destruction of abuses, he should have begun that life 
as a member for a pocket-borough and ended it as the 
holder of a sinecure. For a time his poverty was relieved 
by his marriage with a widow who had means of her 
own; but Mrs. Creevey died, her money went to her 
daughters by a previous husband, and Mr. Creevey 
reverted to a possessionless existence—without a house, 
without servants, without 
property of any sort— 
wandering from country 
mansion to country man- 
sion, from dinner-party to 
dinner-party, until at last 
in his old age, on the tri- 
umph of the Whigs, he 
was rewarded with a 
pleasant little post which 
brought him in about six 
hundred pounds a year. 
Apart from these small 
ups and downs of fortune, 
Mr. Creevey’s life was 
static — static spiritually, 
that is to say; for physi- 
cally he was always on the 
move. His adventures 
were those of an observer, 
not of an actor; but he 
was an observer so very 
near the centre of things 
that he was by no means 
dispassionate ; the rush of 
great events would whirl 
him round into the vortex, 
like a leaf in an eddy of 
wind; he would rave, he 
would gesticulate, with 
the fury of a complete 
partisan; and then, when 
the wind dropped, he 
would be found, like a leaf, very much where he was 
before. Luckily, too, he was not merely an agitated ob- 
server, but an observer who delighted in passing on his 
agitations, first with his tongue, and then—for so the 
Fates had decided—with his pen. He wrote easily, 
spicily, and persistently ; he had a favorite step-daughter 
with whom he corresponded for years; and so it happens 
that we have preserved to us, side by side with the ma- 
jestic march of Clio (who, of course, paid not the slight- 
est attention to him), Mr. Creevey’s exhilarating pas 
de chat. 

Certainly he was not over-given to the praise of fa- 
mous men, There were no great names in his vocabulary 
—only nicknames: George III is “Old Nobs,” the Re- 
gent “Prinney,” Wellington “the Bear,” Lord John 
Russell “Pie and Thimble,” Brougham, with whom he 
was on very friendly terms, is sometimes “Bruffam,” 
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sometimes “Beelzebub,” and sometimes 
“Old Wickedshifts”; and Lord Dur- 
ham, who once remarked that one could 
“jog along on 40,000 pounds a year,” is 
“King Jog.” The latter was one of the 
great Whig potentates, and it was char- 
acteristic of Creevey that his scurrility 
should have been poured out with a spe- 
cial gusto over his own leaders. The 
Tories were villains of course—Can- 
ning was all perfidy and “infinite 
meanness,” Huskisson a mass of “in- 
tellectual confusion and mental dirt,” 
Castlereagh . . . But all that was ob- 
vious and hardly worth mentioning; 
-what was really too exacerbating to be 
borne was the folly and vileness of the 
Whigs. “King Jog,” the “Bogey,” 
“Mother Cole,” and the rest of them 
—they were either knaves or imbeciles. 
Lord Grey was an exception; but then 
Lord Grey, besides passing the Reform 
Bill, presented Mr. Creevey with the 
Treasureship of the Ordnance, and in 
fact was altogether a most worthy man. 

Agother exception was the Duke of 
Wellington, whom, somehow or other, 
it was impossible not to admire. Cree- 
vey, throughout his life, had a trick of 
being “in at the death” on every im- 
portant occasion; in the House, at the 
Brooks’s, at the Pavilion, he invariably 
popped up at the critical moment; and 
so one is not surprised to find him at 
Brussels during Waterloo. More than 
that, he was the first English civilian 
to see the Duke after the battle, and his 
report of the conversation is admirable; 
one can almost hear the “It has been a 
damned serious business. Blucher and I 
have lost 30,000 men. It has been a 
damned nice thing—the nearest run 
thing you ever saw in your life,” and 
the “By God! I don’t think it would 
have done if I had not been there.” On 
this occasion the Beau spoke, as was 
fitting, “with the greatest gravity all 
the time, and without the least approach 
to anything like triumph or joy.” 


When, a few years later, the trial of 
Queen Caroline came on, it was inev- 
itable that Creevey should be there. He 
had an excellent seat in the front row, 
and his descriptions of “Mrs. P.,” as 
he preferred to call her Majesty, are 
characteristic: 


Two folding doors within a few feet of 
me were suddenly thrown open, and in 
entered her Majesty. To describe to you 
her appearance and manner is far beyond 
my powers. I had been taught to believe 
she was as much improved in looks as in 
dignity of manners; it is therefore with 
much pain I am obliged to observe that the 
nearest resemblance I can recollect to this 
much injured Princess is a toy which you 
used to call Fanny Royds (a Dutch doll). 
There is another toy of a rabbit or a cat, 
whose tail you squeeze under its body, and 
then out it jumps in half a minute off the 
ground into the air. The first of these 
toys you must suppose to represent the per- 
son of the Queen; the latter the manner 
by which she popped all at once into the 
House, made a duck at the throne, another 
to the Peers, and a concluding jump into 
the chair which was placed for her. Her 
dress was black figured gauze, with a good 
deal of trimming, lace, etc., her sleeves 
white, and perfectly episcopal; a hand- 
some white veil, so thick as to make it very 
difficult to me, who was as near to her as 
anyone, to see her face; such a back for 
variety and in equality of ground as you 
never beheld; with a few straggling ring- 
lets on her neck, which I flatter myself 
from their appearance were not her 
Majesty’s own property. 

Mr. Creevey, it is obvious, was not the 
man to be abashed by the presence of 
royalty. 

But such public episodes were neces- 
sarily rare, and the main stream of his 
life flowed rapidly, gaily, and unobtru- 
sively through the fat pastures of high 
society. Everywhere and always he en- 
joyed himself extremely, but his spirits 
and his happiness were at their highest 
during his long summer sojourns at 
those splendid country houses whose 
hospitality he chronicles with indefatig- 
able verve. “This house,” he says at 
Raby, “is itseif by far the most mag- 
nificent and unique in several ways that 
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I have ever seen. . . . As long as I 
have heard of anything, I have heard of 
being driven into the hall of this house 
in one’s carriage, and being set down 
by the fire. You can have no idea of 
the magnificent perfection with which 
this is accomplishec.” At Knowsley 
“the new dining room is opened; it is 
53 feet by 37, and such a height that 
it destroys. the effect of all the other 
apartments . . . There are two fire- 
places; and the day we dined there, 
there were 36 wax candles over the 
table, 14 on it, and ten great lamps on 
tall pedestals about the room.” At 
Thorp Perrow “all the living rooms 
are on the ground floor, one a very 
handsome one about 50 feet long, with 
a great bow furnished with rose-col- 
oured satin, and the whole furniture of 
which cost 4,000 pounds.” At Goodwood 
the rooms were done up in “brightest 
yellow satin,” and at Holkham the walls 
were covered with Genoa velvet, and 
there was gilding worth a fortune on 
the “roofs of all the rooms and the 
doo:s.” The fare was as sumptuous as 
the furniture. Life passed amid a suc- 
cession of juicy chops, gigantic sir- 
loins, plump fowls, pheasants stuffed 
with pate de foie gras, gorgeous Ma- 
deiras, ancient ports. Wine had a dou- 
ble advantage: it made you drunk; it 
also made you sober: it was its own 
cure. On one occasion, when Sheridan, 
after days of riotous living, showed 
signs of exhaustion, Mr. and Mrs. Cree- 
vey pressed upon him “five or six 
glasses of light French wine,” with ex- 
cellent effect. Then, at midnight, when 
the talk began to flag and the spirits 
grew a little weary, what could be more 
rejuvenating than to ring the bell for 
a broiled bone? And one never rang 
in vain—except, to be sure, at King 
Jog’s. There, while the host was guz- 
zling, the guests starved. This was tso 
much for Mr. Creevey, who, finding 
(Continued on page 12) 











Lytton Strachey and the New Biography 


Bors and girls who grow up in an age when biographies 
are written like novels have an advantage over their 
Victorian parents who got their first impressions of the 
personages and periods of history from the old style life- 
and-letters kind of biography. 

The old style biographer used the method of photography 
to present his subject. He looked at it very carefully, searched 
out all the details, and then without selection or emphasis 
spread it out for you just as it seemed to be on the surface, 
with as little of himself in it as possible. The modern biogra- 
pher uses the method of portraiture. He also studies his sub- 
ject carefully, but he is busy with motives and essential quali- 
ties, he selects and discards, using light and shadow, and try- 
ing always to create his character as a work of art complete 
in itself with emphasis on the quality which has touched lis 
own imagination. He presents to you a finished portrait with 
a frame around it, which—and this may be its weakness as 
well as its strength—«will color all your future encounters 
with the original. 


Giles Lytton Strachey was one of the first modern writers 
to see the possibilities for creative art in biography. Born 
March 1, 1880, Strachey was educated at Trinity College, 


Cambridge. Although he had been writing occasionally for 
English reviews and periodicals he did not receive wide 
renown until the publication of “Eminent Victorians” in 
1918, four brilliant sketches of Dr. Arnold, Cardinal Man- 
ning, Florence Nightingale, and General Gordon. His 
“Oueen Victoria,’ published in 1921, set up definitely the 
new standard for bicgraphy. Since then he has published 
“Books and Characters,” “Pope,” and “Elizabeth and Essex.” 
In London he consorts with the famous “Bloomsbury group” 
of Virginia Woolf, Aldous Huxley, and other modern 
writers. 

The essay on “Mr. Creevey,’ a minor politician of the 
Georgian period, furnishes Strachey just the kind of oppor- 
tunity for subtle irony and exposure of the foibles of those 
in high places that delights him. It is reprinted here from 
“Books and Characters,” copyright 1922, by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc. 


> 
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Great Names Preserved in Common Things 
Text and Drawings by Montagu F. Modder 


Then shall our names 
Familiar in his mouth as household words, 


Be in their flowing cups freshly remem- 
bered. 
(Shakespeare, Henry V, Act IV, Sc. 3) 


T IS a curious fact that there are 
numerous characters in history and 
in literature whose deeds are forgotten, 
but whose names are household words 
by reason of some commonplace object 
named for them. Thus while the name 


of a whole hemisphere perpetuates the . 


memory of Amerigo Vespucci, the ad- 
venturous personality of the explorer 
himself remains rather obscure. We call 
the proverbially unlucky person a 
“Jonah,” with only a_ subconscious 
backward glance at the adventures of 
that sailor 
in biblical 
times 
whose 
travels are 
reported 
to have 
led him 
even into 
the belly 
of the 
whale! In 
a similar 
way, we 
use the words “quixotic” and “gar- 
gantuan” in our everyday speech to de- 
note certain tendencies of behavior and 
humor, but how many persons in the 
average crowd have sought a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the famous 
knight of La Mancha or the great cre- 
ation of Rabelais? Frequent reference 
is made to “machiavellian” policies of 
government, yet little does the average 
voter know of that celebrated Floren- 
tine, Niccolo Machiavelli, who, in his 
“Tl Principe” set down the political 
principles that have influenced despots 
who resorted to artifice and treachery 
to uphold their arbitrary power. 

Not a few outstanding periods in his- 
tory and literature go under the names of 
the personalities that left their impress 
.on the age. Thus we have the Augustan, 
the Elizabethan, and the Victorian 














second thought to the personality of 
the inventor whose name is stamped 
upon the object. Many scientific terms, 
such as units of measurements, are 
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really the names of the men who dis- 
covered them and put them to use in 
their laboratories. For instance, “am- 
pere,” the unit of electric current, comes 
from André Marie Ampére, the famous 
mathematician and physicist of Lyons, 
whose father was executed by the guil- 
lotine, and who in his bereavement 
sought comfort in scientific research and 
invention. To James Watt, the Scottish 
inventor of the steam engine, we owe 
the word “watt,” the unit in terms of 
which our monthly electric bills are 
reckoned! So, too, volt (from Ales- 
sandro Volta) and ohm (from G. S. 
Ohm) have stories of their own. The 
mention of the word “guillotine” a mo- 
ment ago, recalls the fact that it stands 
for a diabolical invention devised by 
Joseph Ignace Guillotin (1738-1814), a 
physician, who it is rumored, later fell 
a victim to this form of execution. 
Numerous other inventions have inter- 
esting names simply because they were 
named after the inventor, as for in- 
stance: the Gatling gun, the Maxim 
gun, the Marconigram, the Ford, etc. 


The process known as “macadamiz- 
ing” is named after John Macadam 
(1756-1836), a famous Scotchman to 
whom Sir Walter Scott referred as “the 
Collossus of Roads” in a memorable 
speech. To another son of Scotia we 
owe the name “macintosh” which is 
popularly applied to a rain-coat or 
water-proof, simply because Charles 
Macintosh was the first to manufacture 
water-proof material consisting of cloth 
cemented together with India rubber. 

Several articles of clothing are called 
after persons who perhaps first wore 
them or made them popular. The Prince 
Albert coat is familiar to all men, but 
one wonders if the average wearer of 
the coat realizes that it was named for 
the Prince Consort of Queen Victoria, 
who _in- 
troduced 
the fash- 
ion. Sel- 
dom have 
military 
heroes 
stood god- 
father to 
articles of 
clothing, 
but there 
are many 
among the 
present generation who might have 
heard of the old-time strong leather 
half boots known as “bluchers,” called 
after the Prussian Field Marshal who 
as an ally of the Duke of Welling- 
ton defeated Napoleon at Waterloo. The 
Duke himself gave his name to a rid- 
ing boot which he is supposed to have 
worn in his campaigns. The “raglan” 
type of overcoat was named for a 
British general in the Crimean War. 

Do we ever hear the name “hanway’ 
now? For a long time it was applied 
to an umbrella, because it was Jonas 
Hanway who first used one in England. 
Hanway was a philanthropist who lived 
from 1712 to 1786. He traveled far 
afield, even as far as Persia, and he was 
quite a character in his day. Some- 
times the umbrella is called a “gamp” 
in honor of the celebrated Mrs. Sarah 
Gamp, who is described in 
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Ages in history, and the age of 
Chaucer, the Age of Shakes- 
peare, the Age of Dr. Johnson, 
etc., in literature. But when we 
refer to a friend as an 
“epicure,” we wonder how 
many are aware that the name 
really belongs to a famous 
‘Greek philosopher whose teach- 
ings are worth investigating ? 
In this age of great inven- 
tions and machinery, we make 
daily use of certain common- 








place things without giving a 


Dickens’ Martin Chuzzlewit as 
always carrying a large badly- 
rolled bulky cotton umbrella in 
season and out. To that period 
of the world’s history too be- 
longed the privilege of driving 
about in private conveyances 
known as “broughams” (pro- 
nounced brooms) and named 
for Henry, Lord Brougham, 
once the idol of the English 
nation, a great statesman, a 
(Concluded on page 10) 
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Up-to-date Bird Architects 


HE late 

Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter had 
in her posses- 
sion the nest of 
a Baltimore ori- 
ole which she 
found hanging 
in a cottonwood 
tree near her 
home in _ the 
Limberlost 
country. The 
nest was con- 
structed of fibre, 
cotton cord lint 
and strips of 
cloth deftly 
woven together ; 
one of those 
deep, pocket- 
like | structures 
common to this 
bird. But in one particular it differed 
from any oriole nest that Mrs. Porter 
had ever seen. It was built with a 
window. With her head out of the win- 
dow this ingenious little mother bird was 
no doubt far more comfortable during 
the brooding season than it is custo- 
mary for orioles to be; here was a 
vast improvement over the stuffy bags 
in which they had eared their young 
from time immemorial. Light and air 
and an outlook across the tree tops were 
thus provided, convincing Mrs. Porter 
that even a bird may progress. When, 
several years later, she discovered an- 
other oriole’s nest designed with a small 
aperture she decided that the window 
idea must be beginning to spread among 
the orioles. On these windows Mrs. 
Porter based her argument that a bird 
may think and reason. 

For many years I have studied birds 
in their native haunts when they were 
nesting and rearing their young and 
my observations lead me to the conclu- 
sion that she was right about the 
oriole, which, among all the birds I 
know, most tempts me to attribute 
human intelligence to it. Many in- 
stances of its ingenuity have come 
to my notice and proved to my satis- 
faction that it actually reasons. Not 
only do the orioles weave the most 
marvelous of nests, but they some- 
times roof them and not only do they 
conceive of windows for their nurs- 
eries but there is an instance of still 
greater ingenuity on the part of an 
oriole who constructed a hammock- 
attachment to its nest to relieve its 
overcrowded condition! 

This oriole nest with a hammock 
was found and observed by Mrs. 
Sydney Mayer in California in the 
summer of 1924. Mrs. Mayér gra- 


A Baltimore 
oriole’s nest. 


(Photograph by Cornelia 
larke. ) 


By ALBERT E. STILLMAN 


ciously sent me word of its location, 
which was in a woodbine on a San 
Diego residence—my home town. The 
nest—an interesting piece of bird archi- 
tecture—was woven entirely of palm 
fibres. It was a marvel of mechanical 
genius, a snug cradle or basket hung 
from several slender twigs, stayed so 
strongly that the wildest gale would 
be taxed to tear it from its mooring. 

On June fifteenth there were three 
eggs in the nest. In fourteen days the 
babies had hatched and the father bird 
sang from early morn to late afternoon. 
At the end of two weeks the young 
birds began to perch on the nest edge, 
preen their feathers and stretch their 
wings. It was plain to be seen that 
they were anxious to leave their 
cramped quarters amd sit on a twig 
beside the nest. It was about this time 
that the thought probably occurred to 
the mother bird that it would be a good 
idea to build a contrivance on which 
she might place one of the nestlings 
and watch over it until it was suffi- 
ciently feathered to leave the nest. She 
put that thought into action without de- 
lay. This Arizona hooded oriole, with 
the help of her mate, designed and con- 
structed a hammock which might easily 
pass for a doll’s hammock such as one 
sees in toy. stores except that it was 
woven from palm fibre. It was three 
and one-half inches -wide and eight 
inches: long.. One end. ‘of the hammock 
was fastened to the rim of the nest; 
the other end was securely anchored to 
a branch of the woodbine. ~The two 
birds worked a day and a half at the 
construction .of their. -hammock. 

One morning Mrs. Mayer walked over 
to the woodbine and through the green 
leaves saw -<the mother bird as she 
perched near her nest. At last she 
hopped to a tiny twig and chirped to 
her brood. Then the oriole went straight 
to her nest and pulled and jerked one of 
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Young Arizona Hooded Orioles. 


the young birds 
into the ham- 
mock. The nes- 
tlng dug _ its 
claws into the 
fibre, gave a 
loud chirrup 
and flapped its 
wings energeti- 
cally. But the 
mother bird was 
a stern parent 
and after the 
nestling was 
safe in the ham- 
mock she left it 
there and paid 
no immediate 
attention to it. 
Presently Mrs. 
Mayer saw her 
fly to the ham- 
mock and feed 
the waiting baby bird. For a week 
the baby remained there being fed by 
the parents and rocked by the breezes. 
Meantime the other nestlings had more 
room in which to grow and to move 
about. This twentieth century oriole 
was a feminist among birds, a new- 
thoughtist at any rate. 

Quite as unusual as the oriole nest 
with a hammock is a roofed or canopy- 
topped Bullock oriole nest found and 
photographed by Mrs. E. J. Saunders, 
a California naturalist, in 1924. Mrs. 
Saunders found this nest near Teka- 
chipi and collected it after it had been 
torn from its moorings in a gale. The 
nest showed the most remarkable artist- 
ry in architecture and construction. It 
was made of vegetable fibres and down 
and was completely roofed over with 
the opening at one side near the top 


Canopied nest of 
Bullock Oriole. 
(Photograph by Mrs. F. 
F. icknell. ) 


‘through which both birds entered and 


left the nest. 
the size of a silver dollar. 


The doorway was just 
Horse- 


‘hat was woven very firmly about 


“the entfance and extended beyond 
the fibres. The smooth, closely 
woven canopy top measured two and 
a half inches in height. -The nest, 
built-in a poplar tree twenty feet 
from the ground, measured seven 
and one half inches in length, four- 
teen inches in circumference at the 
top and seven at the bottom. 

The following year while explor- 
ing the woods near Tekachipi, Mrs. 
Saunders found that a pair of Bul- 
lock orioles had built a nest in the 
same poplar tree, which was par- 
tially roofed. Beyond all question it 
was the same pair who came back ta 
their favorite location. These birds 
must have realized the comfort and 
convenience of last year’s nest and 

(Continued on page 10) 
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How to Get the Most Out of Summer Camp 


HERE was a time, and not so long 
ago, when our annua! educational 
period was limited to the nine months 
or more between September 1 and the 
early part of June. When school closed 
in June—out in the section of the little 
settled West where I grew up, school 
was usually over on the day before 
Memorial Day— 
they turned us 
loose for the re- 
mainder of the 
summer. We hailed 
the freedom with 
joyful whoops ‘and 
what education we 
happened to absorb 
in the weeks until 
school “took up” 
again in Septem- 
ber was generally 
of a quite informal 
nature. 

Times have changed. For the present- 
day readers of The Scholastic, there has 
developed in the last fifteen or twenty 
years a fine, pleasurable, supplementary 
schooling term that comes in the sum- 
mer and centers around the opportunity 
for camping. 

For some of you, camping means a 
group of three or four or a half-dozen 
taking tents, provisions and the imple- 
ments of woodcraft and pushing out into 
the woods in your section of the coun- 
try, perhaps in‘a rattly old automobile, 
perhaps on foot; or perhaps by water 
with canoes that are light and free as 
they glide down a swift-running stream 
but that seem to gain bulk and to be- 
come a bit unwieldy 
when a portage of a 
couple of miles is nec- 
essary. That sort of 
camping is accessible to 
those of you who live 
in small towns in the 
less densely populated 
sections of the country. 

But for those of us 
who are cooped up in 
the big cities of the 
East and Middle West, 
it is somewhat more 
dificult to make up an 
expedition in that informal fashion. 
Therein lies the basic reason for the 
remarkable development in the last 
twenty years of the summer camp. It 
has come to be the outdoor school room, 
the perfect complement to nine or ten 
months of more formal education. 

Although the development of the sum- 
mer. camp, as we know it, has come 
largely since the World War, do not 
think that the origin of the movement 
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is so recent as that. For many years, 
it was believed that the organized mod- 
ern camping movement had its pegin- 
ning when Mr. Ernest Balch established 
Camp Chocorua in 1881 in a wooded 
spot in the New Hampshire hills, 


But in digging around among some 
books on this subject, I ran into some 
information the other day which dates 
the origin of the movement much far- 
ther back than that. As long ago as 
1849, the Gunnery School was estab- 
lished by Frederick William Gunn and 
his wife in Washington, Conn., and the 
school was a thriving little institution for 
boys when the Civil War came along. 


The war fever, of course, put martial 
thoughts into the minds of the students 
and to satisfy that instinct, Headmaster 
Gunn gave them blankets and permitted 
them during the spring months to sleep 
out of doors. In the summer of 1861, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gunn took the entire 
school on a hike of about forty miles to 

Milford, which is 
on Long Island 
Sound. They trans- 
ported tents, bag- 
gage and supplies 
and established a 
camp on the beach 
at Welch’s Point, 
calling it Camp 
Comfort. There- 
after the camp was 
for many years 
repeated annually 
and, I think, can 
be called with ac- 
curacy the first of the established sum- 
mer camps as we know them. 

Today, as you know, school camps, 
Y. M. C. A. camps, camps established 
by fraternal orders, and private camps 
conducted much as are private schools, 
dot the land from coast to coast. There 
are many varieties. Most have estab- 
lished permanent sites. Others are trav- 
elling or the so-called “gypsy” camps. 
Still a few others devote themselves to 
mountain climbing’ and others to travel 
by easy stages on horseback. 

It is the avoidance of the artificial and 
“civilized” aspect that is the ideal of the 
summer camp today. In some of the most 
pleasant camps which it has been my 

good fortune to visit, 
even the better ‘known 
sports that may be 
played in other months 
of the year like base- 
ball, basketball, play- 
ground ball and the like, 
are not emphasized. 
Rather, the emphasis is 
placed on the so-called 
“natural” sports—hik- 
ing, water sports, wood- 
craft, gypsying and the 
like. Lavishness in 
camp equipment is 
avoided. The ruggedness that you get 
too seldom in city and town life is in- 
troduced. 

I recall especially one camp in the 
vicinity of Mt. Washington, in the 
White Mountains, in which I visited 
several friends last summer. The boys 
slept on hemlock boughs and in tents. 
They ate their food from tin dishes, 
which they themselves scoured. They 

(Continued on page 10) 





Great Names 
(Concluded from page 7) 


powerful orator, and perhaps the most 
versatile man of his time. Similarly, 
the “hansom” was named out of com- 
pliment to the Birmingham archi- 
tect, Aloysius Hansom (1802-1882) 
who designed it, and seemed to have 
been quite successful in providing a seat 
for the driver behind and above the 
boily of the vehicle, from which emi- 
nence the said driver was able to com- 
municate with the passenger through 
a trap-door in the roof! The “victoria” 
was named in honor of the great queen, 
and the “phaeton” in honor of the son 
of Phoebus (the sun) who drove the 
sun-chariot and was ultimately struck 
by a thunderbolt from Jupiter. 


the stable door.” One had to take the 
animal offered, or none at all—in other 
words, “take it, or leave it.” Milton, 
who knew the old carrier well, com- 
posed two humorous poems about him 
in 1631. 

One wonders how many are aware of 
the personality of that English noble- 
man whose name is imperishably asso- 
ciated with the world-famous institu- 
tion known as a “sandwich.” The 
fourth Earl of Sandwich (1718-1792) 
had a great passion for games of 
chance, and he could find no time to go 
home for his meals. Therefore, he hit 
upon the ingenious expedient of taking 
his nourishment at the gaming table in 
the form of handy slices of meat and 
bread. Another famous nobleman gave 
his name to two nationally known in- 
stitutions—the Derby 





. . One seldom hears 

the term “Hobson’s 
choice”. This may be 
due to the fact that 
one has no choice 
without an alterna- 
tive in these days of 
competition and 
struggle. But in the 
seventeenth century, 
there was an old uni- 
versity carrier, 
Tobias Hobson of 
Cambridge, who practised the letting of 
horses to university students on strict 
terms. Sir Richard Steele in his Spec- 
tator papers (No. 509) thus refers to 
Hobson’s method of procedure: “When 
a man came for a horse, he was led into 
the stable where there was a great 
choice, but he (Hobson) obliged him 
to take the horse which stood nearest to 








Up-to-date Bird Architects 
(Concluded from page 8) 


decided that they would duplicate it. 

An interesting nest of the Arizona 
hooded oriole was found by George 
Smith, one of my young field helpers. 
On taking it home and picking it to 
pieces he found that the structure was 
woven entirely of palm fibre which had 
been gathered in nearkt; dooryards. 
There were fibres of various lengthse 
in the nest. George counted five hun- 
dred and eighty. Eight hours were 
required to unravel the nest, and three 
hours to count the fibres. One strand 
of fibre had been looped through the 
body of the nest fifteen times. 

Several naturalists have agreed that 
the oriole is the most intelligent bird of 
our ornithology. It is this bird that is 
the quickest with his wits, most devoted 
to his mate, the handsomest in plumage, 
the gayest whistler. I am satisfied that 
birds of other species have not been 
building with roofs and windows or 
weaving hammocks in which to cradle 
their young. A super-bird—the oriole 
of the Twentieth Century. 


Race, and the bowler 
hat which made Al 
Smith famous, the 
“derby.” The word, 
incidentally, should 
be pronounced dar- 
by, says the present 
Lord Derby, now on 
a visit to America. 

Whenever a joke 
is stale and “has 
whiskers on it,” we 
call it a “Joe Miller,” little realizing 
that the famous jest book of that popu- 
lar comedian, Joseph Miller, was pub- 
lished without permission by one of 
Miller’s admirers. Miller could neither 
read nor write! Today, the names 
“Baedeker” or “Bradshaw” are applied 
to all guide books and time-tables but 
the original Baedekers and Bradshaws 
owed their names to the publishers of 
reliable information. 

And so it goes. While we may not 
know it, “dahlia” commemorates the 
name of Dahl, a Swedish botanist and 
pupil of the great Linnaeus. “Daguer- 
reotype” is a monument to the Paris 
scene-painter, Louis Daguerre, who 
was the first to fix his photographs on a 
plate of copper thinly coated with silver, 
by the successive actions of iodine, 
bromine and mercury. Sometimes, a 
name refuses to stick, as in the case of 
Garibaldi, the famous Italian patriot, 
who had a loosely cut blouse called for 
him. It was popular for a time, but it 
did not meet with the kind of success 
accorded to that other article of athletic 
clothing, the “bloomer,” which has come 
to stay in gymnasiums throughout the 
world. But we wonder how many 
really know that it was an American in- 
vention, and that all credit is due to 
Mrs. Amelia Jenks Bloomer, of Iowa, 
who was the first woman daring enough 
to wear a coat and skirt, the latter 
reaching to the knee and dividing off 
into Turkish trousers tied round the 
ankles ! 

Such is fame.. To the “man in the 
street” the name Chesterfield would 
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never signify a collection of famous 
letters to his son, but only the widely 
advertised cigarettes that bear his name. 
This is true of Daniel Webster, Bobbie 
Burns, Sir Walter Raleigh, and many 
other celebrities who have given trade- 
marks to brands of tobacco or cigays. 
There are many to whom the services 
of Cardinal Wolsey mean nothing mote 
than the warmth of a substantial brand 
of underwear! 








Summer Camp 
(Concluded from page 9) 


did their share of the work in pre- 
paring the food and the only camp 
employee, aside from the camp’ director 
and the several councilors, was a chef. 
The boys gathered the wood for the 
camp fire, which was an evening cere- 
mony eagerly awaited at the close of 
each day. Hiking, swimming, fishing, 
the study of woodcraft and nature lore, 
all under the intelligent direction of the 
councilors, crowded each day from 
6:30 in the morning until 9 o’clock at 
night when lights—either candles or 
oil lamps—were out. 

As you go away to camp, it is well 
to remember that certain ethics govern 
camp life, one of which is the respect 
for property, particularly in the matter 
of fire. I recall one instance in New 
Hampshire where a certain mountain of 
great scenic beauty but not too difficult 
for rugged climbers, had been a great 
favorite with the boys of two or three 
camps located in the vicinity. One 
camp, on a two-day pilgrimage to the 
top, neglected to put out its fires. Wind 
fanned the hot ashes and had it not been 
for the quick care of the farmer who 
owned the adjoining land, a great fire 
and tremendous damage might have 
been the outcome. It is no surprise 
that the property owners in that vicinity 
thereafter were forced to prohibit camp- 
ing on that mountain. Remember that 
it takes only a spark to destroy a forest 
and be sure that your camp-fire is cold 
before you leave it. 

The test of a summer camp is the 
ability of a routine to be always inter- 
esting, always busy, always instructive, 
without forcing the impression on the 
boy or the girl that he or she is being 
consciously taught. 

In the finest camps which I have 
visited, the camp fire rites in the eve- 
ning have been made the most interest- 
ing and most pleasant, perhaps, of the 
entire summer’s experience. It is in 
those minutes between twilight and 
darkness, with first the flames, then the 
dying embers of the fire providing the 
only light, that the friendships which 
have been made on the ball field or in 
the swimming races are cemented, to 
become the mellow memories that will 
mean much in later years, 
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As One Reader to Another 


OMMENCEMENT is just around 
the corner, and material for pro- 
rams will be increasingly welcome for 
the next few weeks. Here is a new book 
in the series called Our American Holi- 
days in which Robert Haven Schauffler 
has collected an unusually large and un- 
hackneyed assortment of addresses, ora- 
tions, recitations, articles and the like, 
with two complete plays and a pageant. 
There is a chapter on preparations, from 
organizing the committees to running 
off the field day sports and preparing 
exhibits for display, and an added fea- 
ture is a collection of model programs 
just as they were given in high schools 
all over the country. I recognized sev- 
eral schools from which letters had come 
to me through The Scholastic, so yours 
may be represented. The volume just 
Hefore this was The Magic of Books, 
intended for Children’s Book Week and 
similar celebrations, and naturally I like 
it, for Mr. Schauffler has put in several 
selections from my own works. In all 
there are thirteen of these books, one 
for each of the leading school celebra- 
tions. 

Several girls have asked me for 
stories about girls on newspapers, for 
they intend to become journalists after 
they leave school. I have read two new 
ones this month. Joan of the Journal, 
by Helen Diehl Olds, has the youngest 
newspaper heroine I have met—and 
much younger, let me tell you, than you 
are likely to be when you get a chance 
to work on a newspaper. Joan is four- 
teen, and when her brother becomes a 
cub reporter on a daily, she hangs 
around and helps on the outside. This 
is easier for her as she lives next-door 
to the newspaper office and has for all 
her young life intended to be a news- 
paper woman some day. The story tells 
more about what goes on in the town 
than in the office, but there is some 
newspaper information and atmosphere. 
In The Girl Reporter, by Carl Claudy, 
you get atmosphere, a good idea of 
newspaper spirit,,and more detail than 
one usually finds in such a story, so that 
you learn about Sacred Cows and Sick 
Kittens (yes, you find both of these in 
such establishments, and important they 
are, too), sob-sisters, deadlines, galley, 
and so on. The best of the book is its 
sense of responsibility to a profession in 
which a girl “gets no consideration for 
her sex, for weariness or pain: the paper 
must come out on time.” If you have 
been “getting by” in school with good 
excuses instead of doing your work in 
class, quit this practice at once, if you 
intend to go on a newspaper, for there 
no excuse is of the least use. You cover 
your assignment, dead or alive, and 
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that’s all there is to it, and a good thing 
it is for your character, too. I was on 
a newspaper for a trifle over two years 
—beginning when I was eighteen—and 
it cured me for the rest of my life of 
the excuse habit. 

Mystery stories for young people con- 
tinue to roll up to my desk, and the 
most hair-raising one yet seems to be 
The Thing in the Road, by Trentwell 
M. White, a story for boys, though there 
is no reason why girls should not lose 
sleep over it too. For it is no tale to 
begin after supper. I cannot even be- 
gin to tell you about it for fear of let- 
ting out some of the mystery, and 
wouldn’t you know there would be one, 
with a title like that? It takes place in 
New Hampshire on a farm and the hero 
goes into the Secret Service at the end. 
Let us now rest our minds on something 
milder: The White Lady, by Marcia 
Macdonald, is a pleasant romance about 
a girl who loses her money (so does The 
Girl Reporter, only she gets hers back 
again and still keeps her job), runs a 
tea-room and marries a young minister ; 
it has honest religious feeling, and is a 
love story with a happy ending. 

Ticd in the Ninth, by Merritt P. 
Allen, is a series of stories about—now, 
how did you guess it? I am no authority 





Mrs. Becker’s Recommen- 
dations in This Issue Include: 


Etiquette at a Glance, by Anna Steese 
Richardson (Appleton-Dollar Library). 
Flashing Oars, by Ralph Henry Barbour 

(Appleton). 

Girl Reporter, The, by Carl Claudy (Little 
Brown). 

History of Ancient Greek Literature, by 
Gilbert Murray (Appleton-Dollar Li- 
brary). 

History of French Literature, by Edward 
Dowden (Appleton-Dollar Library). 

History of Spanish Literature, by Fitz- 
maurice Kelly (Appleton-Dollar  Li- 
brary). 

Iglaome, the Lone Hunter, by Harold Mc- 
Cracken (Century). 

Joan of the Journal, by Helen Diehl Olds 
(Appleton). 

Kah-da, by Donald B. MacMillan (Double- 
day Doran). 

L* of Goldsmith, by Washington Irving 
oC Heath—Goiden Key Series). 
Magic of Books, The ed. by Robert Haven 

Schauffler (Dodd Mead). 

Our American Holidays, ed. by 
Haven Schauffler (Dodd Mead). 

Shaggy Legion, The, by Hal G. 
(Little Brown). 

Silas Marner, by George Eliot (D. C. 
Heath—Golden Key Series). 

Speed Wings, by John Vanderveer Deuel 
(Century). 

Thing in the Road, The, by Trentwell M. 
White (Marshall Jones). 

Tied in the Ninth, by Merritt P. Allen 
(Century). 

White Lady, The, by Marcia Macdonald 
(Lippincott). 

In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their names 
and enclosing the retail price of the book 
— here. We will see that you are sup- 
plie 
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on baseball, but I do know something 
about school spirit and good sportsman- 
ship, and in these stories it is sound and 
good; one of them, “The Winner Who 
Did Not Play,” the baseball coach in an 
Ohio school required every boy on his 
team to read. There is plenty of profes- 
sional advice on how to play the differ- 
ent positions. Another good new sport 
story is Flashing Oars, by Ralph Henry 
Barbour, one of your favorite authors; 
the problem is that of the “professional 
amateur,” whose tuition and expenses 
are paid by the alumni—and this, you 
know, is sig a problem, 

Here is a romance out 
of American history. 
The Shaggy Legion, by 
Hal G. Evarts, is a story 
of the days of Wild Bill 
and Buffalo Bill and of 
the first railway across 
Kansas, and the legion 
is that of the buffalos, the trade in 
whose skins become profitable again 
when the railway went through. Here 
is more than just excitement; these 
were days when the great herds were 
passing out of history, and a whole 
civilization was passing with them, 
Indians and all, while the covered 
wagons were yet on the way. 

Speed Wings, by John Vanderveer 
Deuel, is by a boy who won himself a 
commission in the United States Air 
Service before he was twenty; it tells 
you what it is like to be a flying cadet; 
I gave it to a veteran flyer to read and 
he said it was great. Two stories come 
all the way from the Arctic Circle; they 
are for readers of any young age, I 
suppose, but I specially suggest them for 
supplemenizry reading in geography. 
Iglaome the Lone Hunter, by Harold 
McCracken, is the story of the son of 
an Eskimo chief who earns this title by 
bringing home three caribou single- 
handed as meat for his starving tribe. 
Most of the book is about hunting and 
animals, though there is some village 
life. Kdh-da, by Donald Baxter Mac- 
Millan, is another story of an Eskimo 
boy; the author lived for six years with 
this tribe in the Far North. This book 
has more details about house-building 
and trap-making, clothes and _ food, 
sledges, leather and so on; it amused me 
to find a description of how houses are 
made out of snow-blocks two feet long, 
eighteen inches wide and six inches 
thick, for they were just like those we 
used to begin every winter in our back 
yard and never finish because we could 
not get enough snow to roof them over 
before they fell in the middle from the 

(Con'inued on page 13) 


Hal G. Evaris, 
author of ‘‘The 
Shaggy Legion” 
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“What I Am Reading” Contest 


HE second annual Book Reading Con- 

test conducted by The Scholastic closed 
on May 1, and the awards are announced 
below. 

The contest, as outlined in instructions 
sent to all contestants, was for “the best- 
balanced and most meritorious list of books” 
read by high school students between Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, and May 1, 1930. Literary 
quality, rather than the number of books 
read, was the most important criterion con- 
sidered in the choice of prize-winners. Va- 
riety and balance, as between fiction and 
non-fiction, recent best sellers and classics, 
were also influential. The lists were re- 
quired to include only books read volun- 
tarily and not as part of classroom assign- 
ments. All lists were countersigned by a 
parent or teacher. 

Individual bookmarks for each book read 
were presented by The Scholastic to con- 
testants, to enable them to keep an accurate 
record of their reading. While thousands 
of bookmarks were distributed free, a com- 
paratively small percentage of the recipients 
submitted their final lists. Though the sup- 
ply of bookmarks was exhausted toward 
the end, all students who submitted lists 
received full consideration. The boys this 
year wunaccountably fell by the wayside. 
What’s the matter, you fellows? 

Again the Editors congratulate the con- 
testants for the excellence of their taste. 
Many students are reading not only om- 
nivorously, which is to be expected and 
desired among young people, but also with 
a high degree of discrimination. The 
awards: 


FIRST PRIZE: Betty Wallsmith, Ben- 
ton Harbor (Michigan) High School. Ten 
dollars worth of books of her own choice, 
at publishers’ net prices. 

SECOND PRIZE: Katharine Sampson, 
Conshohocken (Pennsylvania ) High 
School. Five dollars worth of books. 

THIRD PRIZE: Marlen Eldridge, Miss 
Hutchinson’s School, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Two dollars and fifty cents’ worth of books. 

HONORABLE MENTION (Each to 
receive one volume of her own choice from 
Everyman's or the Modern Library) : 

Elizabeth Ann McMurray, McAlester 
(Oklahoma) High School. 

Geraldine Rhoads, Belleville (New Jer- 
sey) High School. 

Gladys E. Perkins, Mount Mercy Acad- 
emy, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Sara Hoberman, Lock Haven (Pennsyl- 
vania) Senior High School. 

Emma Burson, Mill City (Oregon) High 
School. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Read by Betty Wallsmith 
Benton Harbor (Michigan) High School 


My Antonia—Willa Cather 

The Professor’s House—Willa Cather 

A Lost Lady—Willa Cather 

The Song of the Lark—Willa Cather 

One of Ours—Willa Cather 

Death Comes for the Archbishop—Willa 
Cather 

My Mortal Enemy—Willa Cather 

The Return of the Native—Thomas Hardy 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles—Thomas Hardy 
Far from the Madding Crowd—Thomas 
Hardy 


Queen Victoria—Lytton Strachey 

Elizabeth and Essex—Lytton Strachey 
Main Street—Sinclair Lewis 
Babbitt—Sinclair Lewis 

Elmer Gantry—Sinclair Lewis 

The Art of Thinking—Ernest Dimnet 

The Bronte Sisters—Ernest Dimnet 

The Life of the Brontes—Mrs. Gaskell 

Jane Syre—Charlotte Bronte 

Wuthering Heights—Emily Bronte 

The Kentucky Cardinal—James Lane Allen 
Aftermath—James Lane Allen 

The Mettle of the Pasture—James Lane 
Allen .- 

The Choir Invisible—James Lane Allen 
The Sword of Youth—James Lane Allen 
Under the Mistletoe—James Lane Allen 
The Reign of Law—James Lane Allen 
The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky—James 
Lane Allen 

Flute and Violin, 
Lane Allen 
Richard Carvel—Winston Churchill 

The Crisis—Winston Churchill 

The Crossing—Winston Churchill 
Coniston—Winston Churchill 

The Inside of the Cup—Winston Churchill 
Mamba’s Daughters—Dubose Heyward 
Porgy—Dubose Heyward 

Scarlet Sister Mary—Julia Peterkin 

Black April—Julia Peterkin 

Second April—Edna St. Vincent Millay 

The King’s Henchman—Edna St. _ 
Millay 

A Few Figs from Thistles—Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay 

Renascence—Edna St. Vincent Millay 

The Buck in the Snow—Edna St. Vincent 
Millay 

ey Harp Weaver—Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
ay 

am eee of the Shrew—William Shake- 


and Other Stories—James 


Much: Ado About Nothing—William Shake 
speare 
Hamlet—William Shakespeare 
As You Like It—William Shakespeare 
Macbeth-—William Shakespeare 
The Merry Wives of Windsor—William 
Shakespeare 
The New Era in Contemporary 
Louis Untermeyer 

. The Congo and Other Poems—Vachel Lind- 


say 

A Child’s Garden of Verse—Robert Louis 
Stevenson 

Basquerie—Eleanor Mercein Kelley 

The Book of Bette—-Eleanor Mercein Kelley 
The Iron Woman—Margaret Deland 

Meet General Grant—W. E. Woodward 
Thelma—Marie Corelli 

The Bridge of San Luis 
Wilder 

The Woman of Andros—Thornton Wilder 
Herbert Hoover—Will. Irwin 

The Lure of Music—Olin Downes 
Galahad—John Erskine 

The Son of Man—-Emil Ludwig 
Cimarron—Edna Ferber 

The Boyhood of a Naturalist—John Muir 
Natalie—G. L. Win 

Ruth Talks It Over—Julius Vincent 
My Changeless Friend—Frances 
Buffe 
Great Short 
Daudet, etc. 


Poetry— 


Rey—Thornton 


BP. Ee 


Stories (collection)—Poe, 


Mr. Creevey 
(Continued from page 6) 
he could get nothing for breakfast, 
while King Jog was “eating his own 
fish as comfortably as could be,” fairly 
lost his temper. 

My blood beginning to boil, I said: 
“Lambton, I wish you could tell me what 
quarter I am to apply to for some fish.” 
To which he: replied in the most imperti- 
nent manner: “The servant, I suppose.” 
I turned to Mills and said pretty loud: 
“Now, if it was not for the fuss and jaw 
of the thing, I would leave the room and 
the house this instant”; and dwelt on the 
damned outrage. Mills said: “He hears 
every word you say”; to which I said: “I 
hope he does.” It was a regular scene. 

A few days later, however, Mr. Cree- 
vey was consoled by finding himself in 
a very different establishment, where 
“everything is of a piece—excellent and 
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My Favorite Story (collection)—Ring Laré 
ner, etc. 
a Conte and Other Stories—Joseph Conrad, 


The Freshman Girl—Kate Jameson, Frank 


Lockwood 

Condemned—Blair Niles 

Little Caesar—W. R. Burnett 
Spies—Joseph Gollomb 

The Story of the Gypsies—Konrad 
covici 

Pride and Prejudice—Jane Austen 
Modelling My Life—Janet Scudder 
Her Son’s Wife—Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
The Soul of an Immigrant—Constance M. 
Panunzio 

Thunder on the Left—Christopher Morley 
Mother of Kings—Norval Richardson 

The “Also Rans’”: Men Who Missed the 
Presidency—Don C. Seitz j 
Giants in the Earth—O. E. Rolvaag 

Peder Victorious—O. E. Rolvaag 

Burning Beauty—Temple Bailey 

Once Again—E. J. Rath 

The Rose Garden Husband——Margaret Ww id- 


demer 
World’s 


The 
Braley 
Spoon River Anthology—Edgar Lee Masters 
Entire Works (24 books)—James Whitcomb 
Riley 
Mother Mason—Aldrich 
The Cutters—Aldrich 
The Forsyte Saga—John Galsworthy 
The White Monkey—John Galsworthy 
The Silver Spoon—John Galsworthy 
The Swan Song—John Galsworthy 
On the Trail of Ancient Man—Roy Chap- 
man Andrews 
. On the Trail of the Immigrant—Edward 
Steiner 


Ber- 


1000 Best Poems—Berton 








plentiful dinners, a fat service of plate, 
a fat butler, a table with a barrel of 
oysters and a hot pheasant, &c., wheeled 
into the drawing room every night at 
half-past ten.” 

It is difficult to remember that this 
was the England of the Six Acts, of 
Peterloo, and of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. Mr. Creevey, indeed, could 
hardly be expected to remember it, for 
he was utterly unconscious of the exist- 
ence—of the possibility—of any mode 
of living other than his own. For him, 
dining-rooms 50 feet long, bottles of 
Madeira, broiled bones, and the bright- 
est yellow satin were as necessary and 
obvious a part of the constitution of the 
universe as the light of the sun and the 
law of gravity. Only once in his life 
was he seriously ruffled; only once did 
a public question present itself to him 
as something alarming, something por- 
tentous, something more than a personal 
affair. The occasion is significant. On 
March 16, 1824, he writes: 

I have come to the conclusion that our 

Ferguson is insane. He quite foamed at 
the mouth with rage in our Railway Com- 
mittee in support of this infernal nuisance 
—the loco-motive Monster, carrying eighty 
tons of goods, and navigated by a tail of 
smoke and sulphur, coming thro’ every 
man’s grounds between Manchester and 
Liverpool. 
His perturbation grew. He attended 
the committee assiduously, but in spite 
of his efforts it seemed tnat the Railway 
Bill would pass. The loco-motive was 
more than a joke. He sat every day 
from 12 to 4; he led the opposition with 
long speeches. “This railway,” he ex- 
claims on May 31, “is the devil’s own. 
Next day, he is in triumph: he had 
killed the Monster. 

Well—this devil of a railway is strangled 


at last . . . Today we had a clear majority 
in committee in our favour, and the pro- 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Winifred M. Letts 


INIFRED M. LETTS, poet, 

novelist, dramatist fur the Abbey 
Theatre, was born in Ireland in 1887, 
served as a nurse during the World 
War, published The Spires of Oxford 
in 1917, was made famous by the title 
poem. But in 1913 she had published 
a more characteristic volume, Songs 
from Leinster. In it Irish peasant life 
and life of townspeople are reflected in 
a forceful and clear-cut manner. More 
Songs from Leinster was published in 
1926. A volume entitled Corporal’s 
Corner appeared in 1919, 

“The Spires of Oxford” is used by 
the kindness of E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, and “To Tim” and “In Service” 
are used through the kindness of David 
McKay and Company. 


The Spires of Oxford 


(Seen from a train) 


I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-gray sky; 

‘My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 
The golden years and gay; 

The hoary colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 

But when the bugles sounded—War! 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket-field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford, 
To seek a bloody sod. 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 


To Tim 
(An Irish Terrier) 


O jewel of my heart, I sing your praise, 
Though you who are alas! of middle age 
Have never been to school and cannot read 
The weary printed page. 


I sing your eyes, two pools in shadowed 
streams 

Where your soul shines in depths of sunny 
brown, 

Alertly raised to read my every mood 

Or thoughtfully cast down. 


I sing the little nose, so glossy wet, 

The well-trained sentry to your eager 
mind, 

So swift to catch the delicate glad scent 

Of rabbits on the wind. 


Ah! fair to me your wheaton coloured 


coat, 
And fair the darker velvet of your ear, 
Ragged and scarred with old hostilities 
That never taught you fear. 
But oh! your heart, where my unworthi- 
ness 
Is made perfection by love’s alchemy, 
How often does your doghood’s 
cry shame 
To my inconstancy. 


faith 


At last I know the hunter Death will come 

And whistle low the call you must obey. 

So you will leave me, comrade of my 
heart, 

To take a lonely way. 

Some tell me, Tim, we shall not meet 
again, 

But for their loveless logic need we care? 

If I should win to Heaven’s gate I know 

You will be waiting there. 


WintrreD M. Letts 
From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton 


In Service 


Little Nellie Cassidy has got a place in 
town, 
She wears a fine white apren, 
She wears a new black gown, 
An’ the quarest little cap at all with 
straymers hanging down. 


I met her one fine evening stravagin’ down 
the street, 
A feathered hat upon her head, 
And boots upon her feet. 
“Och, Mick,” says she, “may God be 
praised that you and I should meet. 


“It’s lonesome in the city with such a 
crowd,” says she; 
“T’m lost without the bog-land, 
I’m lost without the sea, 
An’ the harbour an’ the fishing-boats that 
sail out fine and free. 


“I'd give a golden guinea to stand upon 
the shore, 
To see the big waves lepping, 
To hear them splash and roar, 
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the tar and the drying nets, I'd 
asking more. 


To s 


“To see the small white houses, their faces 


to the sea, 
The childher in the doorway, + 
Or round my mother’s knee; 
For I’m strange and lonesome missing 
them, God keep them all,” says she. 


Little Nellie Cassidy earns fourteen pounds 
and more, 
Waiting on the quality, 
And answering the door— 
But her heart is some place far away upon 
the Wexford shore, 


As One Reader to Another 
(Concluded from page 11) 

thaw. But in Kdhda’s latitude thaws do 

not trouble. them to any extent. 

The Golden Key Series oi which I 
have told you before, has issued several 
new titles, George Eliot’s Silas Marner 
and Washington Irving’s Life of Gold- 
smith interesting me particularly. These 
are required readings, and on this mat- 
ter I have a bit of advice for you. As 
soon as you can, before you must read 
such a book in school, go straight 
through it for fun, to get the story, just 
to enjoy it. Then when you go over it 
afterward little by little, you will not 
think of it just as words, or as a task, 
but as a real book. Some day I am go- 
ing to take the top of this column to tell 
you about reading the classics for fun. 
That is the way If read, for enjoyment; 
only I think I enjoy better books than 








. some of you do, judsing by what you 


tell me! Anyway, I re-read Silas Marner 
in this pretty little edition and was glad 
of the chance; several of you have 
told me how well you like this novel. 
In the Life of Goldsmith two of the pic- 
tures, of which there are nine, are of 
places connected with Goldsmith in the 
Temple, that fascinating maze of old 
buildings in the heart of London, just 
around the corner from my daughter’s 
office; I go through there every day or 
so in the summer and these very spots 
are familiar enough to me. 

The Dollar Library has also added a 
number of new titles, among them a 
book on good manners that I believe you 
would find practical: Etiquette at a 
Glance, by Anna Steese Richardson. 
The information is so arranged that the 
title really fits; you can see what you 
want without having to look for it, and 
half the value of such a book is in plac- 
ing what you want where you want it. 
Of course etiquette constantly changes, 
but some things remain about the same 
from year to year, ana it is these things 
that are emphasized in Mrs. Richard- 
son’s useful little book. In this same 
series are now included literary his- 
tories that used to be expensive, espe- 
cially A History of French Literature, 
by Edward Dowden, Spanish Litera- 
ture, by Fitzmaurice Kelly, Ancient 
Greek Literature, by Gilbert Murray, 
and several others. 





JoHN MASEFIELD 


Masefield New Laureate 

OHN MASEFIELD, the poet of the 

British Merchant Marine, of the 
Shropshire Widow, and of the English 
huntsman, has been appointed Poet 
Laureate of England to succeed the late 
Robert Bridges (Schol., May 10). 

The appointment of Masefield is one 
of the most appropriate and logical 
selections for the laureateship that has 
ever been made. Loving England pas- 
sionately, Masefield has always been 
marked as a great nationalist and yet by 
virtue of his experience and sympathies 
he is fully in the spirit of the present 
Labor Government. 

John Masefield was born in Ledbury, 
Herefordshire, on June 1, 1878. His 
parents died while he was still a young- 
ster and he was sent to live with an 
aunt. He attended the local school until 
he was fourteen when he entered the 
service of a merchant ship. For several 
years he roamed the seas visiting 
strange lands and building up a vast 
reservoir of impressions. 

In April, 1895, he landed in New 
York with five dollars in his pocket. He 
lived in a Greenwich Village garret and 
worked at odd jobs in a bakery, a livery 
stable, and a saloon near Jefferson 
Street. Finally, two years at a fairly 
good job in a carpet factory gave him 
security, and spare time in which to read. 

A year later he returned to London 
and began to write Salt Water Ballads, 
the collection of poems which first 
brought him recognition. 

In 1911 and 1912 he published The 
Everlasting Mercy, a long poem which, 
on account of its stark realism, created 
the literary sensation of the hour. Dur- 
ing the war he served with the Red 
Cross and published Gallipoli, a moving 
story of the Dardanelles campaign. 
Since the war his most notable achieve- 
ment has been Reynard the Fox, a nar- 
rative poem of English hunting life. He 
has also written several successful 
novels and plays. 


Coins and the Gadsden Purchase 


N what is now Arizona and New 

Mexico there is a strip of land 
45,535 square miles in area which, by 
one of the provisions of the Gadsden 
treaty, was purchased in 1854 from 
Mexico. The treaty was negotiated by 
James Gadsden, then Minister to Mex- 
ico, as a partial restitution for Mexico’s 
losses in the War of 1846-8. 

The Gadsden Purchase has receritly 
been in the public eye by reason of 
President Hoover’s veto of the bill pro- 
viding for the coinage of 10,000 fifty- 
cent pieces in commemoration of the 
75th anniversary of the purchase. Presi- 
dent Hoover suggested that celebrations 
be commemorated by appropriate medals 
which have no coinage function. In the 
last fifteen years only one event, the 
Norse-American centenary in 1925, has 
been marked by the striking of a medal, 
whereas in the same period fifteen 
occasions have been commemorated by 
the minting of special coins. 

The first commemorative coins, the 
Columbia half-dollar and the Isabella 
quarter, were issued in 1892 and 1893 in 
honor of the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
For the Paris exposition of 1899 the 
Lafayette silver dollar was struck; for 
the St. Louis Exposition in 1903 the 
gold dollars for the centenary of the 
Louisiana purchase; for the Portland 
Exposition in 1904 the Lewis and Clarke 
gold dollars; for the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition fifty 2% dollar gold pieces; 
and for the Philadelphia Sesquicenten- 
nial in 1926 half dollars and 2% dollar 
gold pieces. In 1916 there was the Mc- 
Kinley gold dollar and in 1922 for the 
Grant centenary the Grant half-dollar. 

The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of Illinois, Maine, Alabama, 
and Missouri were all occasions for 
striking coins, and Colorado’s seventy- 
fifth anniversary was celebrated the 
same way. For the Pilgrim tercente- 
nary in 1920, the typical figure of the 
Pilgrim was sculptured on half-dollars. 
The hundredth anniversary of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was commemorated in 
1923 and the Huguenot-Walloon ter- 
centenary in 1924 commemorating the 
settlement of New Netherlands. The 
Battles of Lexington and Concord and 
Bennington have their coins, as well the 
anniversary of Fort Vancouveur. The 
carving of Stone Mountain was another 
occasion in 1926 and in the same year 
the Oregon Trail celebration. 


The Scholastic 


“MOTHER” JONES 


Labor’s Patron Saint 


“ OTHER JONES,” the “Grand 


Old Woman of Labor,” received 
many a loyal union laborite on May Day 
of this year. Dressed in black in her 
best silk, the frail little old lady was 
carried to the front yard of Walter 
Burgess’s frame house in_ Silver 
Springs, Maryland, where she makes her 
home. She was celebrating her 100th 
birthday. She received scores of tele- 
grams, masses of flowers and a birth- 
day cake with one hundred candles pre- 
sented by the local bakers’ union. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., her old enemy of 
the Colorado strike and mine massacre 
of 1914, sent her the following telegram: 

“Please accept my heartiest congratula- 
tions on your one hundredth birthday anni- 
versary. Your loyalty to your ideals, your 
fearless adherence to your duty as you 
have seen it, is an inspiration to all who 
have known you. May you have continued 
health and happiness as long as life lasts.” 

When Mother Jones read the tele- 
gram, she said: “He’s a darn good 
sport; I’ve licked him many times, but 
now we’ve made peace.” 

Forty years ago, aged 60, Mary 
Harris Jones rallied the strikers of a 
West Virginia mining camp who were 
lacking a leader, and thus began her 
long career as a labor agitator which 
culminated in the mine massacre at Lud- 
low, Colorado, in 1914. 

Several days before her anniversary, 
Mother Jones said to someone, “A fiye- 
day week and a six-hour day would 
mean work for everybody. . . . I’ve had 
a lot of chance to think lately and the 
more I think the more radical I get.” 
On her birthday on 








the lawn of her home, 
facing the talking pic- 








ture cameras, she made 
an impromptu speech 
to the faithful friends 
who had come to do 
her honor. 
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Throngs of patriots in the Hagia Sophia 
Square, Salonika, during the celebration of 
' the Greek Fourth of July. 
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Greece Free for 100 Years 


Strike—for your altars and your fires! 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires! 
God, and your native land! 
—Fitz-Greene Halleck. 


SK your grandfather if he ever 
recited Halleck’s Marco Bozzaris 
in the school auditorium? If he did, 
ask him to stage a revival for you in 
honor of the hundredth anniversary of 
the Greek war for independence in 
which Bozzaris lost his life at Mis- 
solonghi, where the poet, Lord Byron 
died. 

It is just a hundred years since, by 
the protocol of London, Greece was de- 
cleared an independent sovereignty, and 
Russia, France and Britain guaranteed 
her freedom from Turkey for which she 
had been struggling nine years. 

The Greek centenary opened late in 
March and the festivities are to con- 
tinue until November. The whole 
diplomatic corps is participating in the 
event; even the Turkish Minister and 
his staff are attending, for Mustapha 
Kemal declares that although the Turkey 
of 1830 repressed liberty, the Turkev of 
1930 proclaims it. 

One of the most important features 
of the celebration is the completion of 
the restoration of the Parthenon. The 
broken columns of the north facade are 
in place again and the scaffolding has 
been removed. The restoration of the 
pillars (shattered in 1687 when the 
Turks used the Parthenon as a powder 
magazine) has been financed partly by 
American lovers of classical art who 
contributed generously to the Archaeo- 
logical Committee of the Greek Min- 
istry of Education for this laudable 
purpose. 

Another feature of the celebration is 
the dedication of the “Heron,” or 
Temple of Heroes, the construction of 
which was first decided on 100 years 
ago by the revolutionary Assembly. It 
is to be built in the market place of 
Athens and into it have already gone 
one hundred corner-stones presented by 
individual cities and towns of Greece. 


The Wedgwood Bicentenary 


HE unknown Roman artist of the 

famous Portland Vase was prob- 
ably born some two thousand years ago. 
Josiah Wedgwood, the great English 
potter whose copy of the vase stands 
beside the original in the British Mu- 
seum, was born on July 12, 1730, two 
hundred years ago, and the anniversary 
is now being celebrated at Stoke and the 
English pottery towns, 

The youngest of thirteen children, 
Josiah Wedgwood was set to work as a 
“thrower” at the age of nine in his 
brother’s crockery factory at Burslem, 
Staffordshire. In his spare moments he 
modelled little figures and even made a 
toy theatre with fifty clay actors. 

When Josiah was eleven years old his 
progress was interrupted by a severe 
case of smallpox which left him with a 
lame knee. Eventually the leg had to 
be amputated. At fourteen, however, 
he was back in the works hobbling about 








Famous Wedgwood vase owned by the 


Duke of Portland, purchased for the 
British Museum by public subscription. 


on crutches, and applying himself to 
problems of color and design. At 21, 
on receiving $100 by his father’s will, 
he left Burslem for Stoke. 

In 1759 he rented the Ivy House, 
Burslem, and there began to make the 
famous “Queen’s Ware” named after 
Queen Charlotte, wife of George III, 
who ordered a complete tea service and 
named him “Potter to Her Majesty.” 
When the royal patronage made it nec- 
essary for him to expand his business 
he bought an estate near Burslem which 
he called “Etruria.” 

For twelve years he held the secret of 
the famous jasper ware in which he 
made cameos of distinguished people, 
vases, jars, and candlesticks. Wedg- 


wood died in 1795. The Etruria pot- 
teries are still carried on. 












The edge of the ice barrier on Ross Sea. 


The ‘Bottom of the World’’ 


HE Byrd photographs, sent by 

’ aeroplane from Panama, furnish 
us with a complete pictorial record of 
Commander Byrd’s expedition ‘to the 
South Pole from his arrival in Little 
America in December, 1928, to his de- 
parture last February. Byrd himself 
will arrive at New York next week. 

As soon as the expedition established 
its base on the Bay of Whales, the 
photographic department set to work to 
build a laboratory in the snow. A big 
hole was dug and divided into two 
rooms made from old lumber and lined 
with paper. A washtub served as sink. 
Water, obtained by melting snow, was 
heated in the kitchen range boiler. Drift 
snow, serving as an insulator, covered 
the laboratory and made it possible to 
maintain a temperature of 70° above 
zero when the outside temperature was 
as much as 70° below. This indoor 
temperature, however, did not prevail 
below the waistline; often the photog- 
raphers worked without shirts while 
their feet froze in woolen socks and fur 
mukluks. 

During the long polar night the 
photographic department was kept busy 
taking flashlights. The beautiful pic- 
tures of the pressure ice were taken 
often with great hazard as it was im- 
possible in the dark, even with flares, 
to see all the crevices. 

When the sun appeared all the activi- 
ties in preparation for the summer work, 
such as the exercising of the dogs, hunt- 
ing for seal-meat, and the removal of 
the airplanes from the snow hangars 
were recorded by both moving and still 
pictures. Photographic trips to the bay 
ice were made by dog teams. Sleds car- 
ried the cameras and supplies and the 
photographers on skis were towed be- 
hind. A remarkable set of whale pic- 
tures was made one morning when some 
dozen of the mammals appeared with an 
uproar in an ice-crack. 

When the airplanes had been dug out 
of the hangars the way was open for 
aerial mapping. On the polar flight a 
photographic panorama over a stretch 
800 miles long was taken by Lieut. 
Ashley McKinley. The average width 
covered approximately 150 miles. 
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FEW months ago in Detroit a 

celebration was held in honor of 
Thomas A. Edison. The occasion was 
the fiftieth anniversary of the invention 
of the incandescent lamp. : Among the 
messages of congratulation that poured 
in from all parts of the world, was one 
from Dr. Albert Einstein, the great 
German scientist, who said: “The 
technical geniuses of the world, of 
whom you are one of the most success- 
ful, have confronted mankind with a 
new situation in the past fifty years— 
a situation to which it has not yet suc- 
ceeded in adapting itself.” 

If we are living in a new world, is it 
not about time for us to begin a study of 
this new epoch in history? Being an 
historian, I like to approach it from the 
historical point of view. But when I 
turn to my history textbooks, to see 
what they have to say concerning the 
decades of the 1870’s, 80’s and 90’s (the 
beginning of this new epoch to which 
Einstein refers), I find the histories 
still telling us about the Civil War and 
the glory of the generals who fought 
it. Or, I find about equal space devoted 
to the careers of James G. Blaine, Res- 
coe Conkling, Grover Cleveland, Wil- 
liam McKinley, and other familiar 
names. The men of history seem to be 
warriors and politicians, every one. 

Then I find myself asking the ques- 
tion: Is this true history? Does one 
really study history if he confines his 
reading merely to the military and po- 
litical campaigns of a certain period? I 
then turn to a definition of history, and 
find that the one that perhaps gained 
widest prestige a half century ago, was 
given by Freeman, the English histo- 
rian. He declared, “History is past 
politics, and politics is present history.” 
But I am not satisfied with this defini- 
tion. I look into the writings of some 
other famous historians, and I find that 
Carlyle believes that history is the 
“record of the achievements of great 
men.” “Study the lives of the leaders of 
any age,” said Carlyle, “and you have 
the history of that age.” This is the 
biographical interpretation of history. 

Still not satisfied, I turn to other defi- 
nitions of history. I discover that ad- 
herents of one of the latest schools of 
historical writers are calling themselves 
the economic historians. They reduce 
all history to terms of economic factors 
—“economic determinism” is their pet 
phrase. They insist that all mankind’s 
actions are reducible, in the last analy- 
sis, to a bread-and-butter basis. 

But an even later school of historians 
has arisen. They are writing what they 
call the social history of America. 
They insist that man is a social animal, 
and that we must view him compre- 
hensively. He must be studied both as 
an individual, and as a member of so- 
ciety at large. We must study him 
biologically and psychologically. We 
must gather tables upon tables of sta- 





Here the technology of steel, the basic industry 


of the machine age, was developed. 


tistics, chart them, diagram them, and 
digest them; then add all their factors 
together—and we shall have what is 
called man’s social history. 

As I see it, history is not merely the 
study of “wars waged and battles lost,” 
nor merely the ..ady of what a few 
politicians have said and done; nor is 
it limited to man’s purely economic de- 
sires. It is a subject much bigger than 
any of these. I speak particularly of 
the history of the past fifty years. And 
in looking for those factors that have 
determined the course of history during 
this past half century, I propose that 
we give serious attention to the role 
that the scientist and the technologist 
have played during the period. To 
quote the venerable John Dewey, even 
“philosophy has to accept the control- 
ling réle of technological industry in 
contemporary civilization.” 


The Modern Role of the 
Technologist 

There have always been scientists and 
technologists. They were found in 
primitive society; there were some 
among the ancients; a few in the mid- 
dle ages; and several more during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
But I shall have to pass over these early 
stages and come directly to modern his- 
tory. I shall make the arbitrary state- 
ment that during the past quarter cen- 
tury the work of the scientists and tech- 
nologists has dominated American life 
more than any other half dozen influ- 
ences that can be mentioned. It is not 
the politician who is important, not the 
military hero, not the religious leaders 
—but the technologist. 

Technology is a study of the physical 
means that man employs to control his 
environment. Enlarged a bit, it may be 
defined as the study of those physical 
means, tools, implements, processes, or 
techniques that man employes to control 
the environment about him. 





The Scholastic 


With this definition, let us pro- 
ceed. Let us start with the first real 
triumph of the technologist—the 
automatic machine. This made its 
appearance a little more than forty 
years ago. The technologist gave 
us these machines in the late 1880's. 
When the moulding machine first 
appeared in American foundries, 
few realized its possibilities. Ac- 
cording to Pound, the employers 
were the first to suspect its worth. 
They soon found it an aid in strike 
breaking. And new chapters in 
the history of labor followed in 
rapid order. Next came the turret- 
lathe, the screw machine, the pneu- 
matic hammer, the grinding ma- 
chine—in short, scores of devices that 
multiplied the nation’s manpower. They 
likewise reduced the individual work- 
er’s responsibility. Skill became less 
essential. The apprentice system died 
a natural death. The course of Amer- 
ica’s whole future was altered. 


An illustration of the rdle played by 
the technologists was seen in the recent 
bituminous coal strike. As with all 
great industrial disputes, the causes had 
to be investigated. Volumes of testi- 
mony were taken, hundreds of witnesses 
were called in, and tens of thousands 
of dollars were spent in an effort to get 
at the real cause. All kinds of reasons 
have been assigned. Each side told its 
story and ret: id it until the public be- 
came more bewil- 
dered than ever. 
But I wonder if 
this brief state- 
ment of Mr. J. D. 
A. Morrow, pres- 
ident of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Com- 
pany, does not 
come nearer the 
heart of the 
whole matter 
than all the vol- 
umes of other 
testimony? He 
said, “We have equipped our plants 
with modern machinery; we have 
trained a new force of technical men 
who work with up-to-date methods ; and 
we have now brought our operations 
to the point where we can give three 
hundred days of work a year to every 
man on our pay roll. We have ceased 
merely digging coal. With our new 
methods . we are really manufac- 
turing coal for special purposes.” 

Here the technologist has written an- 
other chapter in modern history. For 
note, a few technical men, with im- 
proved machinery, are carrying on an 
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industry upon a greater scale than 
ever before known. Of course, the 
investigation had to continue, but 
mark you ,the real culprit or-—ben- 
efactor, depending on how you view 
it—did not receive any immediate 
attention. But the time will come 
when this technologist and his la- 
bors will receive due consideration. 


A New Force 


The importance of such changes 
as these can hardly be evaluated. A 
new force in American life, ma- 
chine technology, has been turned 
loose. It is irresistible. Economists 
may theorize about it, and _poli- 
ticians might debate it until the 
Day of Judgment, but to what end? 
This new fact has to be reckoned 
with. Industries of all kinds have 
cet their technologists to work. The 
demand has been nation-wide. It 
has brought forth a veritable flood 
of inventions and new technological 
devices. The demand has continued 
until this very hour, when an average of 
seven patents a minute are being 
granted by the United States Patent 
Office. T. E. Robertson, United States 
Patent Commissioner, stated in his lat- 
est annual report that the Patent Office 
is now five years behind with its work. 
The reason for the delay, to quote him 
is, “the stimulus of this machine age 
in which we are living.” 

One could continue to cite examples 
without end. I quote just a few which 
show the trend. Seventy-one per cent 
of the bituminous coal in the United 
States is mined now by machinery. 
One gasoline crane, now operated by 
one man, replaces twelve men. The 
steel companies of the United States 
have increased their output of pig iron 
three hundred per cent since 1904, but 
with nine per cent decrease in labor. 
and so one could proceed interminably. 


Technology and Education 

If we look a step further I wonder 
if we shall not see as a result of these 
technological triumphs a complete 
change in our program of education. 
Years ago Matthew Arnold was preach- 
ing the doctrine of education for leisure. 
To the people of his leisure class cer- 
tain cultural ideals were necessary. 
Gentlemen and gentlewomen of the 
leisure class must, he insisted, possess 
these ideals of culture, else civilization 
would suffer. But uow, due to the 
technologist, leisure is the possession of 
the masses. And unless these new gen- 
tlemen and gentlewomen receive a dif- 
ferent kind of education for their grow- 
ing leisure, then what will happen? 
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Machines have taken to the air and are con- 


quering time and space. 


Already a few educators are sounding 
a note of warning. In glancing over 
some recent annual reports of college 
and university presidents, I have noted 
at least a half dozen that have called 
attention to this new factor in educa- 
tion. They declare that it is now time 
to give serious thought to the question 
of education for leisure. And Owen 
D. Young, speaking at the opening of 
the Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration two years ago, declared that 
“the American college m:st henceforth 
prepare students to use ie leisure time 
which the machine age has provided, 
and will continue to provide increas- 
ingly.” 

Here is something to think about. 
Prosperity tests the worth of a people, 
or a Civilization, like nothing else. This 
mechanical, technical power has made 
prosperity more dangerous than ever. 
This is not the first time in history that 
people have acquired wealth and leisure. 
But it is the first time that these have 
been so widely distributed to the masses. 
In Rome, under the Caesars; in“Spain, 
under Philip II; in France, under 
Louis XIV, there was leisure and 
wealth—but for a few only. The fact 
that those few were able to create such 
havoc should serve as a warning. 


Technology and the State 

Not only is this new tc~hnology rev- 
olutionizing our industrial history, our 
economic history, and our educational 
history, but likewise our political his- 
tory. The technologist and his work is 
demanding a new type of statesmanship. 
Thee was a time in American history 
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when our chief concern was building up 
the state—organizing our political in- 
stitutions. In that age men of ability 
turned to statecraft. But after the Re- 
public was safely established men ot 
talent sought a new outlet. They found 
it—at least many did—in business. 
They achieved success by exploiting 
our natural resources. But this new 
crop of leaders, the business magnates, 
oil kings, steel kings, railroad presi- 
dents, and others, did not create any- 
thing new. They merely developed and 
exploited resources that were waiting 
to be tapped. 

But as they continued to exploit these 
natural resources a few men of vision 
sounded a note of warning. Not only 
had these resources to be wisely con- 
served, but entirely new sources of 
power had to be created. This meant 
new processes, which are now being 
perfected. They have been in the mak- 
ing for the past twenty-five or thirty 
years. Roger Babson tells us that there 
are fifty million-dollar industries in the 
United States, developed within the past 
twenty-five years, directly traceable to 
the scientist and technologist. 

A new political philosophy is already 
in the making. Professor Ira’ McKay, 
of McGill University, might have been 
thinking of this when he declared re- 
cently that with twelve technologists 
and scientists he could accomplish more 
for the Canadian government than all 
the three hundred members of the Cana- 
dian Parliament put together. And re- 
cently Dr. Glenn Frank, president of 
the University of Wisconsin, in an ad- 
dress given at Atlanta, Georgia, pro- 
posed a third House for our national 
Congress, a House of Technologists. 
“These technologists,” he declared, “are 
needed to properly interpret the techni- 
cal civilization in which we are now 
living.” It is a safe guess to say that 
well over fifty per cent of the problems 
now before Congress are of a technical 
nitere: giant power, Boulder Dam; 

scle Shoals, electrical development, 
and engineering projects of all sorts, 
claim much the major part of their 
time. What happens? <A group of 
technical experts must be called in be- 
fore any important legislation is en- 
acted. This means that an entirely new 
type of statesmanship is already rather 
seriously needed in American politics. 

Let me add that in approaching this 
new factor in history, the study of tech- 
nology, do not think for a moment that 
it lacks interest. On the contrary, it 
fairly bristles with drama and with 
romance. 

Never in all the ages has man had 
so much to live for, as now. And never 
did he have so much to live with. We 
are living in a world in which nothing 
seems impossible. 





Text and illustrations reprinted by cour- 
tesy of the Pittsburgh Record. 
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The Scholastic 


Student Participation in Government at Hackensack High School 


Geert government began at the 
Hackensack High School eight years 
ago with the establishment of a Library 
Council to assist the librarian in her va- 
rious tasks. When the librarian left, the 
council continued in just as effective a 
way. The ability of the students to run 
themselves in this branch gradually led to 
the growth of the present system of stu- 
dent government in other branches. 

The system is divided into three parts: 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial. The 
primary unit is the Home Room, where 
students assemble for attendance taking. 
Each Home Room discusses school prob- 
lems; has its separate judicial committee 
and the power to elect two representatives 
to the Student Council, the legislative body 
of the school. Student Council meetings 
are used as a clearing house for repre- 
sentative student body opinion; the repre- 
sentatives present the views of the mem- 
bers of their Home Room and carry back 
to the Home Room an account of the 
Council discussions and proceedings. The 
Cabinet is directly above the Student 
Council and is composed of four faculty 
members and a representative from each 
of the extra-curricular activities of the 
school. The opinions of the Student Coun- 
cil are considered here, and the final de- 
cision is made. 

The President of the Student Body is 
at the head of the Executive department 
and presides over Cabinet meetings. The 
Cabinet is the leading Legislative Body as 
well as the highest Executive Body, and 
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as representatives of every extra-curricu- 
lar activity in the school, including the 


Superi- Court, take part in the meetings, 
it serves to coordinate the work of these 
two de, .tments. 


The Judicial Body is composed of the 
Primary Courts, three elected members 
from each Home Room, who try all first 
offenses. Second offenses are tried before 
the Superior Court, a body of Honor So- 
ciety members who are elected by the 
student body by popular vote to positions 
on the Court. All members of the Honor 
Society have fulfilled certain qualifications 
of scholarship and service to the school. 
All second and third. offenses are tried 
before this Court in regular court pro- 
cedure. At the very head of this depart- 
ment is the Principal of the High School. 

Miss Elsie Roch, Vice-President of the 
Honor Society, says: “Our present system 
of student participation in school govern- 
ment has, during its eight years of applica- 
ticn, proved its worth again and again. It 
has increased the individual responsibility 
of each student, and given natural leaders 
a chance to show their mettle. Since it is 
a wholly voluntary undertaking, it has 
lived and will continue to live by the co- 
operative will of the school.” 


N.C. S. P. S. G. to Meet 
at Columbus 

The-second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on Student Participa- 
tion in School Government will be held at 
Columbus, Ohio, on July 1, in connection 
with the 68th annual convention of the 
National Education Association. Mr. Stan- 
ley M. Hastings, Principal of O’Keefe 
Junior High School, Atlanta, Georgia, 
president of the conference, will preside, 
and has arranged a valuable program of 
papers and discussions. Final details of 
organization will be completed and a na- 
tional emblem will be chosen. All schools 
interested in student government should 

have a faculty representative present, 


Market Analysis Contest 


The results of the Market Analysis Con- 
test published in the March 29 issue of 
The Scholastic are given below. Owing 
to crowded space the reports of the prize- 
winners cannot be printed. 

First Prize ($25.00): Vela Elizabeth 
Lynch, Central High School, Syracuse, 
New York. | 

Second Prize ($15.00): Jack Sotheren, 
Teaneck (N. J.) High School. 

Third Prize ($10.00): Charles Young, 
Ozark (Ala.) High School. 

Fifty Honorable Mentions ($1.00 each): Harry 
J.. McShea, Rosebush (Mich.) High School; Car- 
mileta Sheafer, Bucyrus (Ohio) High School; 
Claudia Baker, Bucyrus (Ohio) High School; 
Hazel Yost, Bucyrus (Ohio) High School; Jessie 
R. Lucke, ‘Blackfork District High School, Par- 
sons, West irginia; Eveiyn Bailey, Roosevelt 
High School, Oakland, California; T. W. Wright, 
Jr., West Orange (N. High School; Eliza- 
beth Morehouse, Nicholas Senn High School, 
Chicago, Illinois; Mabel Marshall, Baltimore 
Avenue Junior High School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; A. Elton MacKissic, Parker Ford (Pa.) 
High School; Ellis LaCombe, Oconto (Wis.) 
High School; Mildred A. Conklin, Haverstraw 
High School, West Nyack, New_York; Vincent 
Naber, DeKalb (Ill.) High Schodl; Francis De- 
vine, ‘Washington High hool, Ridgefield Park, 
New Jersey; Genevieve Bowman, Meyersdale 
(Pa.) High School; Virginia Small, Martins- 
burg (W. Va.) High School; Robert Fowler, Fort 
Lee High School, Palisade, "New Jersey; Marian 
Reece, Glasgow (Mont.) High School; Charles 
Robison, Lewistown (Ill.) High School; Anthony 
Salvate, Middletown (N. Y.) High School; 
Dorothy Stemple, Blackfork District High School, 
Parsons, West Virginia; Jean Buttermore; 
Marion Otto, Evanston (Ill.) High School; Ger- 
trude Radtke, New London (Conn.) High School; 
Frank Moore. Redlands (Calif.) High School; 


Ernest Grosse, Parma (Ohio) High School; 
Lorenzo Eales, Hobart (Okla.) High School; 
Wilbur J. Cohen, Lincoln High School, Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin; Florence I. Wiser, Mifflin- 
burg (Pa.) High School; Frank Hanson, Evan- 
ston (Ill.) Township High School; Eugene Size- 
more, Sulligent (Ala.) High School; Martha D. 
Ely, George Ross Junior High School, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania; _ Elizabeth M. Fannin, Fulton 
N. Y.) High School; Henry Herbst, St. Mary’s 
High School, Waverly, Minnesota; Donald R. 
Levy, Trenton (N. J.) High School ; Minnie 
Jordan, Central High School, Washington, DBD. Cs 
Ellis Wooten, Chickasaw County High School, 
Buena Vista, Mississippi; Norris Sorensen, 
Brigham City *(Utah) High ‘School ; Joy A. Rahr, 
Glen Falls (N. Y.) High School; "David Barker, 
Burlington (N. J.) High School; Pauline Wag- 
ner, Maywood, Illinois; Frances Hinkel, Cana- 
stota (N. Y.) High School; Francis Fuchs, Mer- 
rill (Wis.) High School; Charles Adair, Jr., 
Narrows (Va.) High School; Jeannette Borchers. 
Dayton (Ohio) High School; Sybil Post, Spring- 
ville (Iowa) High School ; Mydella ‘awson, 
Woodstock (TIl.) Community High School; Leo 
Palmisano, Fairview, New Jersey; Mona Bren- 
hauer, Pomeroy (Towa) High School; Mildred 
Pickett, Pullman (Wash.) High School. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 





An Air-Mail Pilot’s Experiences.— 
liyron M. Stearns (Two Flights in the 
log) relates the exciting experiences of 
“Eddie Allen” on the Salt Lake City to 
Cheyenne air-route. Caught blind in cloud 
layers at night, he falls into a spin and is 
saved from a crash only by unexpectedly 
dropping out of the clouds. Harpers, May. 

“The Convict Can Always be Made to 
Wait.”—George W. Alger in the May 
Atlantic Monthly reinforces the gravity of 
the prison situation by his analysis of the 
condition which put “the convict of 1930 
in the same slit in the masonry wall which 
was designed to punish the convict of 
1816.” His article, The Revolt of the 
Prisoners, was written before the Ohio 
disaster. 

“The Man He Would Like to Be Him- 
self.” So did the “foot-sore infantry 
man,” “the hard-riding trooper,” think of 
Jeb Stuart, the great Confederate cavalry 
man whom Gamaliel Bradford described in 
The Scholastic last fall. Read J. E. B. 
Stuart in Scribners, by Captain John W. 
Thomason. The first installment is in the 
May issue. 

An Interview with Barry Wood—In 
the May North American Review Bill 
Cunningham gives you his impressions of 
Harvard’s famous Sophomore quarterback. 
Although Wood spends every afternoon of 
the college term in active practice or play, 
he manages to come through with A’s and 
B’s. In the same issue of the North Amer- 
ican Review Hugh S. Fullerton picks for 
you an All-Time, All-American .Baseball 
team, composed of the outstanding man 
in each position since 1880. The article is 
entitled Baseball’s Best. 

Gandhi’s Letters to the Viceroy of 
India.—The Living Age for May reprints 
from Young India Gandhi’s ultimatum to 
the Viceroy before his march to the sea. 
(Britain in India.) 

The Magic of the Woods.—Archibald 
Rutledge in the May American tells you, 
zmong other things, how once he saw 
myriads of squirrels changing forests, fol- 
lowing a leader like the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. The article is entitled The 
Strangest Things I Ever Saw in the 
Woods. 

The Francis Bacon Award.—The prize 
of $7,500 for the best manuscript submit- 
ted in the contest for the humanizing of 
knowledge was awarded to Bernard Jaffe, 
teacher of. chemistry in the Girls Commer- 


cial High School, Brooklyn. The first 
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chapter of the book, The Human Crucible, 
is published in the May Forum. 
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JUNE 
Gifts 


Anniversaries 
Graduation 
Birthdays 
Weddings 


Vest-Parker 
convertible 
Penand Pencil, 
with polished 
onys Base, $15 


‘hie New Convertible 
Fountain Pen and 


Peneil Set 


FOR POCKET 
FOR DESK 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


Matched Sets of Beautiful 
Streamlined Pens and Pencils 
The Perfect Gift for June Occasions 


Geo. S. Parker has developed the newest and 
loveliest gift of all—for happy bride or clear- 
eyed graduate—for birthdays of youngandold, 
or other anniversaries. 

Parker Fountain Pens and Pencils—in breath- 
taking beauty of color— now come in combi- 
nation sets for desk or pocket, for the first time. 

And both Pen and Pencil—also for the first 
time—are convertible for instant pocket or Desk 
Set use by merely changing caps for tapered 
tips, or reverse. 


Like 2 Gifts for the Price of One 
When you get the Desk Base—either now 


or later—you get included, the graceful tapered 
ends you need for desk use. You also get the 


gold-trimmed pocket caps with clip for pock- 
et use. Thus you give double-duty with the Pen 
that is Guaranteed for Life. 

The famous Parker Pressureless Touch — 
Non- breakable barrels — 17.4% greater ink 
capacity, size for size— Parker's Guarantee for 
Life—these features, outstanding in Parker, 
make the preference for Parker overwhelming. 


Pen Guaranteed for Life 


Parker streamlined Pens and Pencils come 
in matched pairs—with or without Desk Bases. 
In mandarin yellow, jewel-like jade, lacquer 
red, jet-like black-and-gold, lapis lazuli blue 

. and in the de luxe black-and- pearl, latest 
and newest combination. 

Select your gift from the wide range at any 
pen counter. Look for the imprint “Geo. S. 
Parker—DUOFOLD” onthe Pen barrel—your 
Guarantee for Life. Pens, $5 to $10. Pencils 
to match, $3.25 to $5. Desk Bases, $4 and up. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, Janesville, Wisconsin 


PEN GUARANTEED 


FOR LIFE 
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Senate Rejects Parker; Roberts Named 


T= Senate rejected the nomination of 
Judge John J. Parker of North Caro- 
lina to be an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court by two votes—41 to 39. (For 
a complete resume of the background of 
the case, see Schol., May 10.) The fight 
was bitter and in doubt till the last name 
on the roll call. The change of one man’s 
vote would have tied the score and put the 
confirmation up to Vice President Curtis. 
Every one of the 96 Senators was either 
present and recorded or was “paired” with 
another absentee of opposing view. Thus 
the actual line-up, counting pairs, was 49 
to 47. 

The vote split both parties. Of the 39 
Parker supporters, 29 were Republicans 
and 10 Democrats of conservative tend- 
encies, mostly from Southern states. Of 
the 41 who voted to reject the President’s 
appointee, 17 were Republicans and 23 
Democrats, with Shipstead, the Farmer- 


OweEN J. Roserts 


Labor Senator. Several Republican Regu- 
lars who normally support the Administra- 
tion joined the anti-Parker coalition. 

Ten days of fiery debate had brought 
out every conceivable reason why Parker 
should or should not be approved. While 
the “yellow dog contract” decision was the 
text of most of the opposition speeches by 
Borah, Norris, and Johnson, and the Negro 
question was seldom mentioned, political 
aspects of the appointment shoved them- 
selves insistently to the fore. President 
Hoover was deeply aroused by the opposi- 
tion of the Senate and mobilized his 
strongest guns to bring pressure on the 
recalcitrants. A letter from a Southern 
Republican to one of the President’s secre- 
taries was disclosed urging the appointment 
as the best means of holding North Caro- 
lina in the Republican column and widen- 
ing the rift in the Democratic South made 
in the last election. It was even alleged 
that certain wavering members had been 
offered ambassadorships or judgeships to 
throw their votes to Parker. Though this 
was denied, it reinforced the suspicion that 
the nomination was largely political in mo- 
tive. Unquestionably many of the opposi- 
tion Senators were not moved by any loy- 
alty to liberal principles but by fear of the 
voting power of labor and Negro groups 


within the constituency of their states. 

The vote demonstrated that the Supreme 
Court is no longer a sacrosanct institution 
in the eyes of the lawmakers. It was the 
first time in 36 years that a nomination to 
the Supreme Court has been rejected. In 
the 1890’s two appointments of President 
Cleveland’s were disapproved by the Re- 
publican majority. 

With this senatorial warning that his 
Supreme Court appointments would be 
rigidly checked up, the President lost no 
time in sending to the Senate the name of 
Owen J. Roberts of Philadelphia. Mr. Rob- 
erts is a lawyer of the highest standing, 
and is known to the public as the able and 
persistent Government prosecutor of the 
cases growing out of the Teapot Dome oil 
scandals involving Sinclair, Fall, Doheny, 
and others. He is 55 years old and will 
be the first Pennsylvanian to sit on the 
court in 27 years. Although the Senate 
will examine his record closely, it is be- 
lieved that he will be confirmed with little 
opposition. His practice has been largely 
with corporations, but his open-mindedness 
has made him popular with the Progres- 
sives and Democrats. On prohibition he is 
known to favor the wets and he may be 
opposed by some dry Senators. 


Senate Receives NavalTreaty 


f° “ernie tage copy of the London 
treaty “for the limitation and reduc- 
tion of naval armament,” brought home 
with the greatest caution by Secretary of 
State Stimson, was placed in the hands of 
President Hoover and twenty-four hours 
later transmitted to the Senate with a brief 
message requesting the Senate’s consent to 
its ratification, as prescribed by the Con- 
stitution. Public receptions were given to 
Senators Robinson and Reed, returning 
members of the naval delegation. 
Immediate public hearings on the treaty 
were announced by Chairman Borah of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. The commit- 
tee adopted an attitude of “watchful wait- 
ing,” but the general impression was that 
it would approach the treaty without prej- 
udice and eventually report it favorably. 
The first witnesses to be called were Secre- 
tary Stimson, Secretary Adams, and Rear 
Admiral William V. Pratt, newly appointed 
Commander-in-chief of the fleet, all of 
whom took part in the London Conference. 
Two other investigations of the treaty 
will be started, however, by groups less 
friendly to it, the Senate and House Naval 
Affairs Committees. Although the Senate 
only is concerned with formal ratification, 
the House is interested because all appro- 
priations for naval construction must origi- 
nate in it. The chairmen of these commit- 
tees, Senator Frederick Hale of Maine and 
Representative Fred A. Britten of Illinois, 
are both known as “big navy” advocates 
and have both publicly expressed disap- 
proval cf certain aspects of the treaty. 
They will pay particular attention to the 
technical side of the treaty as it affects the 
future of the navy. The chief grounds of 
opposition from the big navy side relate to 
the cruiser sections limiting the U. S. to 
18 large 10,000-ton cruisers with 8-inch 
guns and requiring us to build 73,000 tons 
of small cruisers with 6-inch guns to at- 
tain parity with Britain. Navy Depart- 
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ment policy has hitherto insisted on the 
necessity of large cruisers on account of 
their longer cruising radius and our fewer 
naval bases and opposed small ones as un- 
fitted to our needs. There is also a dif- 
ference of opinion among naval experts as 
to the fighting value of 8-inch as against 
6-inch guns. 

Action on naval construction was speeded 
up by the introduction by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee of a bill for $379,- 
036,086 for navy supplies and new building. 
An amendment endorsing the results of 
the London Conference was stricken out, 
but the first concrete savings expected were 
embodied in a cut of $400,000 for beginning 
work on the third block of five cruisers 
proposed under the 15-cruiser bill, which 
will never be built if the treaty is ratified. 

Representative Britten introduced a biil 
of his own authorizing construction up to 
the full London Treaty figures by 1940 at 
a total cost of $1,000,000,000. Senator 
Reed, on his return, suggested that these 
figures are too high, and that a 7-year pro- 
gram costing about $100,000,000 a year will 
be ample for our needs. 


President Wins on Tariff 


ror the past six weeks the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Bill, passed by the 
Senate after a running fight of seven 
months between the Regulars and the 
Coalition (Schol., April 12) has been at 
the tender mercies of a joint committee of 
the House and Senate whose business it is 
to carve out a bill acceptable enough to 
both houses that it can be repassed and 
sent to the President. As was expected, 
it will come out, if it comes out at all, 
with great changes, for there was scarcely 
a rate or a provision in the bill on which 
the House and Senate were fully agreed. 
After weeks of conferring the procedure 
adopted was ta submit to both houses the 
provisions agreed upon in conference and 
to the House several disputed items which 
the Senate refused to compromise. 

The most important differences were on 
the administrative provisions of the bill, on 
which the Senate Coalition had previously 
given the Administration a sound drubbing. 
These were the farm debenture clause and 
the flexible tariff provision. President 
Hoover had told the Senate exactly what 
he thought of these actions. Debentures 
were bad economics, he said, would only 
increase production, and would bring no 
relief in the long run to the farmers they 
were designed to aid (Schol. Nov. 2, 
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1929). He insisted, also, that the flexible 
provision by which the Presidcnt can in- 
crease or decrease any tariff rate 50 per 
cent when an emergency exists must be 
retained (Schol., Oct. 19, 1929). On May 3 
the President won two victories when the 
House, always more disposed to support 
him, knocked out the debenture plan by 
231-161, and put the President’s flexible 
tariff power back in the bill by 236-154. 
Threats of a veto for the whole bill if these 
measures were not defeated may have af- 
fected the House votes. 

On the floor of the House several rates 
on which the conferees could not agree 
were settled by accepting the Senate rates, 
notably in the case of sugar, where the 
Senate duty-of 2 cents a pound was adopted 
for Cuban imports. The Senate, however, 
refused to consider the partial conference 
report instead of the bill as a whole, and 
sent it back to conference, still holding to 
its own opinion on debentures and the flex- 
ible clause. Unless these two provisions 
can somehow be compromised, it is quite 
possible the entire bill will be defeated. : 


Wet-Dry Struggle Goes On 


TH two committees of the House 

and Senate examining a steady pro- 
cession of witnesses of all degrees of mois- 
ture, and the air of Washington filled with 
charges and counter-charges on prohibi- 
tion, prospects of real action are as remote 
as ever. A few points that stand out in 
the welter of alcoholic controversy : 

1. Captain W. H. Stayton, chairman of 
the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, expressed it as his personal 
opinion that President Hoover doubts 
whether prohibition can ever be enforced 
and privately believes in some form of 
modification, but for political expediency 
takes a dry stand. From the same source 
came an opinion that six of Hoover’s cabi- 
net—Stimson, Mellon, Lamont, Adams, 
Brown, Davis—were also wet sympathizers. 

2. While some of his cabinet officers de- 
nied Stayton’s charges, the President's only 
answer was to send an emphatic message 
to Congress demanding that it enact his 
major recommendations for improving law B 
enforcement, including transfer of prohibi- 
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So many unhappy things can happen 


tion enforcement activities to the Depart- to increase that old inferiority com- 

ment of Justice; relief of federal court con- y 

=: increase of pearance and plex. Deans and Doctors, Mid-years 

parole system; a model enforcement law * ° 

for the District of Columbia. It is believed and Finals, all dedicated to the cause 

unlikely that all of them will be passed, of making life a burden. 

but the Senate Judiciary Committee favor- 

ably reported the transfer measure. +EISTEN IN Coca-Cola was made for times like 
3. Absolutely contrary reports on the Guiiithinittes -0—é- rntiene 5 ‘ 

success of the Canadian system of govern- Sports Champions—*-Coca-Cola these. Here’s a drink that will quickly 

ment control of liquor were given by two Orchestra —t- Every Wednesday ° ° ° ° 
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that it was a “dismal failure.” 
4. Henry H. Curran, president of the freshment in which a righteous meg- 


Association Against the Prohibition - 

Amendment, and Dr. F, Scott McBride, alomania a fat and pepe. 
General Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, defended themselves on the stand 
against charges of lobbying and improper 
political activities. Curran admitted that 
his organization was raising a fund of 
$1,000,000 to aid wet candidates in coming 
Congressional elections. 9 MiLtLt10N A DaY m—1T HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT 18 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
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INDIA—Nation in Uproar After 

Gandhi’s Arrest. Given a free hand 
by the British Labor Government to cope 
with the threatened revolt, Lord Irwin, 
Viceroy of India, took three drastic steps 
in quick succession: 


(1) He prorogued (dismissed) the two 
national governmental bodies of India, 
the Legislative Assembly and the Execu- 
tive Council. This means that they will 
not be in session again until the end of 
1930, during which time general elections 
will be held and the Government plans 
a round table conference at London to 
consider constitutional reforms for In- 
dia. 

(2) He imposed a strict censorship on 
all newspapers and news agencies, re- 
quiring them to post a bond of $18,000 
which will be forfeited, along with their 
presses, if they publish uncensored news. 
This heavy sum, of course, made it im- 
possible for the great majority of poor 
Indian publishers to continue. Gandhi's 
own paper, Young India, refused to post 
the forfeit and will probably be con- 
fiscated. The censorship was a revival 
of a law of 1910, but much more string- 
ent. Its aim js to stop seditious propa- 
ganda in the press. 


(3) Most important of all, with the 
cabled consent of George V. and Ram- 
say MacDonald, he sent his police to a 
small village north of Bombay in the 
middle of the night, arrested Mahatma 
Gandhi under an ancient law of 1803, and 
spirited him away to a prison in Poona, 
later to be moved to a more isolated 
military sanatorium. Gandhi, having 
failed to get himself arrested by his 
march to the sea, had announced that he 
would seize the government salt depot 
at Dharsana. Since his arrest he has 
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been well treated and physicians have 
found him in good health. His place at 


‘the head of the volunteers has been taken 


by Abbas Tyabji, a venerable scholar but 
without Gandhi’s personal magnetism. 
The worst violence of the revolt soon 
followed. Its chief centers were at 
Sholapur, an industrial city 150 miles 
southeast of Bombay, and Peshawur, cap- 
ital of the Northwest Frontier Province. 
In Sholapur, infuriated nationalists, obey- 
ing Gandhi’s injunction to cut down 
toddy palm trees from which Indian li- 
quor is made, were felling trees on the 
grounds of private residences and soon 
clashed with the native police. They 
were mowed down by niachine gun fire, 
leaving 25 killed and 100 wounded. Three 
policemen were seized by the mob, 
soaked with gasoline and burned in the 
central square. Liquor shops, police sta- 
tions, and cotton mills were burned. 
British troops were rushed from other 
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Showing, at the top, the signatures of the 
American delegates. 


cities, and after hard fighting, got the 
town under control. 

At Peshawur, close to the Afghanistan 
border, the Pathans, wild tribesmen of 
the Afghan hills, swooped down on 
crowded bazaars. Before the riot was 
over, 60 natives had been killed and hun- 
dreds wounded. The army closed the 
Khyber Pass and further invasions by 
Afghan hordes were headed off when 
British bombing planes circled over their 
heads and frightened them off. 

Serious outbreaks also occurred at 
Chittagong, on the Bengal coast, Lahore, 
Delhi, and Amritsar. In Bombay a hun- 
dred thousand Nationalists paraded the 
streets threatening vengeance. British 
women and children are being sent home 
from the disturbed sections. “Hartals,” 
or strikes, were declared in many indus- 
trial centers, and mills and shops in the 
large cities were closed. May 11, the 
anniversary of the Sepoy rebellion of 
1857, passed with comparative quiet. 

A phase of the revolt that bodes no 
good is the long-standing enmity be- 
tween the Hindus and Moslems. Of 
India’s 320,000,000 people, 75,000,000 are 
Mohammedans. Gandhi has _ preached 
brotherhood between the races, but with 
little effect. The Moslem leaders are 
urging their followers to refrain from 
joining in the civil disobedience cam- 
paign, and much of the violence has 
originated in Hindu-Moslem clashes. 
This is only one of several elements that 
are out of sympathy with Gandhi. The 
native maharajahs, for instance, are 
standing strongly for the British Gov- 
ernment, and the rural peasantry, on the 
whole, are indifferent to the independ- 
ence movement. 

The parallel between the present re- 
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volt and the American Revolution has 
been frequently invoked. In both, a com- 
paratively small minority at the start 
was active in demanding separation. In 
both, economic injustices like the stamp 
tax, the salt tax, and the effort to en- 
force foreign inonopolies (cf. the Boston 
Tea Party) have led to indignant out- 
bursts. Many have remembered that it 
was a salt tax (the gabelle) that was 
one of the most hated instruments of op- 
pression before the French Revolution. 
But the present British Government, far 
more liberal than that of 1770,:is in the 
unenviable position of holding India to- 
gether by force until a degree of self- 
government is attained by slower con- 
stitutional processes. It remains to be 
seen whether Ramsay MacDonald, a 
pacifist and a socialist in sympathy with 
Gandhi’s fundamental effort, will be any 
more successful than a Tory like Lord 
North. 


ENGLAND—Labor Budget Fa- 

vored. Chancellor Philip Snow- 
den’s new Labor budget (Schol., May 
10) passed its first test in the House 
of Commons when it won a substantial 
majority on the first reading. The Lib- 
erals voted with Labor and many Con- 
servatives stayed away. But Labor re- 
ceived a setback in the first by-election 
(a separate election for a vacant parlia- 
mentary seat) since last May, when the 
Conservative candidate for a London 
district defeated his Labor opponent by 
240 votes out of 32,000. The Liberals 
had purposely withdrawn their candidate 
to aid the Labor nominee, but most of 
the Liberals voted for the Conservative, 
who made his fight on Lord Beaver- 
brook’s platform of “empire free trade.” 
The Conservative leaders, Baldwin and 
Churchill, expect to stump the country 
soon for the same cause, demanding 
tariff barriers against the rest of the 
world, even on foods. 

King George celebrated on May 6 the 
twentieth anniversary of his accession 
to the throne by attending the Newmar- 
ket races. He has fully recovered his 
health. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN—France 

and Italy Start New Naval Rivalry. 
Why the French and Italians refused to 
sign the limitation part of the London 
treaty was thrown into clear relief with 
the ink scarcely dry on that document 
by Italy’s embarking on an extensive 
naval building program. It launched 
five new units: two 10,000-ton cruisers, 
two 5,000-ton cruisers, and one submar- 
ine. The Fascist Cabinet Council also 
decided to lay down on the year 1930 
43,000 more tons, comprising 29 vessels, 
mostly submarines. This is Italy's chal- 
lenge to France's present slight superior- 
ity. France herself is going forward 
with an extensive program of cruisers 
and submarines, and has only recently 
completed the Suffren and Colbert, the 
fastest cruisers in the world. As a ges- 
ture, perhaps to impress Italy, the French 
navy held a great review off the coast 
of Algeria, with 72 ships in all passing 
in front of President Gaston Doumergue. 
Thousands of awe-stricken Arabs watched 
from the hills. These events served to 
show how conflicting are the interests 








of France and Italy in the Mediterran- 
ean. Throughout the great colonial em- 
pire of France in north Africa, the Syrian 
mandate, and the lower Red Sea, France 
is an obstacle at every turn to Italy’s 
ambition to build up a replica of the 
Roman Empire. 


GREECE—Celebrate Centenary of 
Independence (see page 15). 


GERMAN Y—Bruening Cabinet 

Holds Edge. The two questions up- 
permost in German politics today are 
the salvation of East Prussia and nation- 
al defense. The new centre government 
of Chancellor Bruening (Schol., Apr. 26) 
is in a precarious minority and holds 
its position only by grace of a group of 
28 Nationalists who revolted from the 
leadership of Dr. Hugenberg, the big 
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boss of the right. Bruening is making a 
valiant effort te solve these two problems 
in his new budget without bankrupting 
the nation. East Prussia, cut off from 
the rest of the Reich by the Polish cor- 
ridor (Schol., Oct. 29, 1929), has lost its 
markets and is hemmed in by tariff walls 
on all sides. Its farms, mostly big Jun- 
ker estates, are suffering from antiquated 
methods and the planting of too much 
rye. The Bruening budget provides ex- 
tensive funds for farm relief, easy credit 
to farmers, a network of automobile roads 
in East Prussia, tariffs on farm products, 
and modernization of the dairy and live 
stock industries. On defense, the Na- 
tionalists demanded an appropriation for 
a second 10,000-ton. battle cruiser of 
great efficiency similar to the Panzen- 
kreuber A, built last year. The Cabinet 
put it up to the Reichstag, which wisely 
vetoed the item. Possible aggression by 
Poland is feared in Germany, but the 
national pocketbook is lean. 


CHINA—Civil War Again Ram- 
pant. The coalition of northern 
warlords headed by Yen Hsi-Shan, gov- 
ernor of Shansi, opened major hostilities 
against the Nanking Government last 
fortnight, in its effort to oust Chiang 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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He won 
his own 
game 


Yet in prep school 
this famous college 
pitcher couldn’t make 


his class team 


Eight years ago there was a certain 
prep school boy who wanted badly 
to be known as an athlete. He was 
so clumsy though, that he didn’t 
seem to have a chance. And yet 
when a senior in college he pitched 
and won the last and biggest game! 
He made himself a star. He learned 
to handle himself well. In every 
sport this ability is all-important. 
The secret of it is footwork. Learn 
to handle your feet. Star players 
train themselves in footwork. And 
for this most of them wear Keds. 
Keds have specially compounded 
safety soles, ‘‘Feltex’’ insoles and 
strong, cool canvas tops. Ask for 
Keds by name. 


FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 


Keds 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF, 


THE SHOE OF CHAMPIONS 








Made with the popular crepe sole. ® 
special toe cap reinforcement gives extra 
service at point of hardest wear. ‘‘Fel- 
tex’’ insole. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Hitch-hiking and the practice of police- 
men, firemen, etc., stopping automobiles to 
sell the occupants tickets.to benefit affairs 
are made unlawful under the Bartholomew 
Act, just passed by the New York Legis- 
lature and approved by Governor Roose- 


velt. 
o 


Reports that the Experimental College 
of the University of Wisconsin directed 
by Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, will be dis- 
continued are unfounded, according to 
President Glenn Frank. The annotnce- 


year 1930-31 has been published. It ex- 
plains the aims and results of the program, 
describes the activities of the students, and 
contains a foreword by Dr. Frank ap- 
praising the educational value of the ex- 
periment. It is proposed to apply certain 
results to the regular liberal arts college of 
the University next year. 


The “Turksib” Railroad, 1700 miles long, 
connecting the Central Asia Railroad at 
Aris, Uzbekistan, with the great Trans- 
siberian Railroad at Novosibirsk (Schol., 


ment of the Experimental College for the 


March 29) was opened by the Soviet Gov- 








The ‘Telephone 
Cable Splicer 


QUA Bell System Advertisement 


Pernaps you have noticed a telephone tan 
working on a platform hung from the wire 
that cafries an overhead cable. Or have seen 
a man at work in a telephone manhole in the 
street. They are cable splicers. There are 
thousands of them working for Bell Tele- 
phone Companies throughout the country, 
joining lengths of cables which may contain 
several hundred wires. 

In order to splice a telephone cable it is 
first necessary to remove from the ends to be 
ape: a piece of the lead sheath that covers 
the wires. This is done by cutting the lead 
with a heavy knife. 

After the sheath is removed, the splicer 
can get at the wires inside in order to make 
the needed joints. As the insulation on the 
wires is made of especially dried paper, it is 
first necessary to protect it so that it will not 
take up moisture from the air. This is done 
by pouring melted paraffin over the wires 
until the , fe paper is thoroughly saturated. 

Each wire, and there may be as many as 
3636 in a single cable, must be joined to an- 
other in the next length of cable. Electrical 
tests are made to make sure that the right 
wires are joined. As the wires are connected 
they must be insulated by slipping a small 
paraffined tube of cotton fabric over the joint. 

After all the wires in the cable have been 
joined, a short piece of lead pipe is slid over 
the splice, with its ends overlapping the two 
— of cable. These ends are then beaten 

own until they fit snugly around the cable. 
Then they are soldered to the cable sheath by 
means of a “‘wiped’’ joint similar to those 
made by plumbers on lead water pipes. 

Ad 7 v 

Of the 67 million miles of wire in the Bell 
Telephone System, about 93 per cent are now 
in cable. 

The use of storm-resisting cable is only one 
of the many safeguards Bell System scientists 
have ener to give you seliable telephone 
service at all times. These scientists are al- 
ways trying to make your service the best 
to be had—today and through the years 


to come. 
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ernment with elaborate ceremonies. Built 
by Bill Shatoff, a former American an- 
archist, at a cost of $100,000,000, it is cer- 
tainly the greatest industrial achievement 
of the Soviets to date and will transform 
arid central Asia into a prosperous agri- 
cultural region. 


Bernard Baruch, New York financier 
and chairman of Wilson’s War Industries 
Board, in a speech at Boston proposed the 
establishment of a “supreme court of 
business” to correct world-wide overpro- 
duction, as a substitute for coercive anti- 
trust laws. 

Gl 


Nine new busts were dedicated in the 
Hall of Fame at New York University, 
including those of John Quincy Adams, 
Patrick Henry, Joseph Story, George Ban- 
croft, John Lothrop Motley, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Horace Mann, and Elias Howe. 








W orld Happenings 
(Concluded from page 23) 
Kai-shek from power. Along a 170- 
mile battle front extending east and west 
in Honan province, some 300 miles north 
of Nanking, the armies of Yen and Feng, 
his chief aide, are attacking the Na- 
tionalist troops. Reports of tremendous 
victories from both sides are, as usual, 
not to be relied upon, but there is little 
doubt that ferocious bloodletting is go- 
ing on. Chiang has gone north to take 
command. Yen and his allies have de- 
clared north China independent, with their 
capital at Peiping, which, incidentally, 
they are renaming Peking. Nanking is 
in a _ serious position. Banditry and 
sporadic rebellions in the southern prov- 
inces menace its rear; the revenues from 
northern customs receipts are cut off; 
and the Manchurian overlord, Chang 
Hsueh-liang, may at any moment turn 

against it. 
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Deaths of the Month 


Brinces, Rosert, (see Schol., May 10). 

Gurr, Cuartes S., 51, May 5; famous 
Negro actor who created the title role in 
Eugene O’Neill’s “The Emperor Jones.” 

Issen, Sicurp, 70, April 14; former 
Norwegian premier and son of the play- 
wright, Henrik Ibsen. 

Scripner, CHARLES, 76; head of the 
great publishing firm founded by his 
father, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Victorta, QUEEN oF SWEDEN, 67; con- 
sort of King Gustav V. She died at Rome 
and was brought home on a Swedish war- 
ship for a state funeral. 

Wasusurn, ALBERT Henry, 64; for- 
mer United States Minister to Austria. 

Wacne_r, Costma, 92; widow. of Rich- 
ard Wagner, the composer, and daughter 
of Franz Liszt. 

ZivKovitcH, MicHarEL, 74; April 29; 
“Tron General” who defended Belgrade 
during the World War, and Yugoslav 
War Minister under King Alexander. 








Mr. Creevey 
(Concluded from page 12) 

moters of the Bill withdrew it, and took 
their leave of us. 
With a sigh of relief he whisked off to 
Ascot, for the festivities of which he 
was delighted to note that “Prinney” 
had prepared “by having 12 oz. of blood 
taken from him by cupping.” 

Old age hardly troubled Mr. Creevey. 
He grew a trifle deaf, and he discovered 
that it was possible to wear woolen 
stockings under his silk ones; but his 
activity, his high spirits, his popularity, 
only seemed to increase. At the end of 
a party ladies would crowd around him. 
“Oh, Mr. Creevey, how agreeable you 
have been!” “Oh, thank you, Mr. Cree- 
vey! how useful you have been!” “Dear 
Mr. Creevey, I laughed out loud last 
night in bed at one of your.-stories.” 
One would like to add (rather late in 
the day, perhaps) one’s own praises. 
One feels almost affectionate; a certain 
sincerity, a certain immediacy in his 
response to stimuli, are endearing qual- 
ities; one quite understands that it was 
natural, on the pretext of changing 
house, to send him a dozen of wine. 
Above all, one wants him to go on. 
Why should he stop? Why should he 
not continue indefinitely telling us about 
“Old Salisbury” and “Old Madagas- 
car”? But it could not be. 

Le temps sen va, le temps s’en va, 

Madame ; 

Las! Le temps non, mais nous, nous, en 

allons. 

It was fitting that, after fulfilling his 
seventy years, he should catch a glimpse 
of “little Vic” as Queen of England, 
laughing, eating, and showing her gums 
too much at the Pavilion. But that was 
enough: the piece was over; the curtain 
had gone down; and on the new stage 
that was preparing for very different 
characters, and with a very different 
style of decoration, there would be no 
place for Mr. Creevey. 





















Phil Nebel 
Band Master 


17 Year Old Boy 
heads own 
Harmonica Band 


“A fellow who can’t play the har- 
monica doesn’t know the fun he’s miss- 
ing,’’ writes Phil. ‘I started to play 
when I was 8 years old with a Hohner 
Harmonica. he Hohner is the easiest 
instrument to learn to play and the best 
because you can play anything on it. 

“*E play over the radio very often, and 
I started a live-wire harmonica band and 
you ought to hear us play. We sure 
make real music . . . sounds like a big 
orchestra. It’s great fun to play at en- 
tertainments and everybody who hears 
us say we sound like real professionals. 





“ Now, Fellows, 


all together!’’ 


Phil raised his arms, and his harmonica 
band broke into the wonderful haunting strains 
of the “Gypsy Love oy His audience sat 
peel le and as the last note died away, 
wild applause shook the auditorium. For an 
hour Phil led his band in a programme that 
ranged from simple melodies to the latest 
popular airs. pm | as he finished, the crowd 
closed around him with congratulations and 

raise. 

- Whether he plays with his band or alone, 
Phil is always “‘the whole show.”’ At parties, 
in camp and at school, he is easily the most 
popular boy in the crowd. 

ouldn’t you like to have poogie wonder at 
your skill and all the boys and girls admire and 
envy you? Wouldn’t it give you a thrill to be 
the leader of your own harmonica band? Then, 
here's your opportunity—your chance to learn 
to play the harmonica without its costing you 
a red cent. 

FREE INSTRUCTION BOOK 

To play the harmonica is far easier than you 
think. San don’t have to have a special talent 
—millions of boys and girls no smarter than you 
are good players, and you can be, too. he 
Free Lilustrated Instruction Book makes learn- 
ing a game. You just look at the a, 
read the directions and then play. Why, you 
can begin to play real music the day you get 
the book—even if you can’t read a note right 
now—that’s how easy it all is. So send the 
coupon today—sure! 

Bil ber oi says, “‘I never ee ed a har- 

in my life but after I got the Instruction 





Every fellow who wants to be pul 
ought to play a harmoniéa and joi 
harmonica band.”’ 


FAL Abel 


A QUALITY INSTRUMENT 


Hohner Harmonicas are the choice of profes- 
sionals everywhere. Musicians recognize them 
as “‘the world’s best”; real musical instruments 
true to tone, accurate in pitch, ‘ect in work- 
manship. While Hohner armonicas are 
slightly higher in price than inferior instru- 
ments, you always ve the satisfaction of 
knowing you own the best—one that enables 
you to play anything from jazz to opera. Don’t 
be a “‘wall flower.”? Learn to play a Hohner. 
Fill out coupon now and mail it AT ONCE. 


M. HORNER, Inc., 114 East 16th St. 
Dept. 21-E, New York 

Please send me at once FREE Illustrated Instruce 
tion Book which tells me how to play the harmonica. 


— in | —e mail I learned to play 
most by night. 
If you want to start a harmonica band, ask 
our teacher or scout master to send for special 
Leteennatiien which will enable them to help 


you. 
Youcan get Hohner Harmonicas everywhere; 
in many different styles—at all prices. 


FREE Illustrated Harmonica 


Instruction Book 
Mail 


Coupon 
TODAY 
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“Who I Should Like To Be” Contest 


OR the last time this semester we pub- 

lish herewith results of “Who I Should 
Like To Be,” one of the most interesting 
and popular contests we have ever con- 
ducted. It is unfortunate that so few of 
the excellent essays submitted could be 
printed. The first prize of $5.00 this time 
is awarded to Sara Blair Huntington, of 
Oxford School, Hartford, Conn., for her 
essay on Louisa M. Alcott, published in 
the adjoining column. 

Other characters chosen by contestants 
not previously listed in the March 1 and 
March 29 issues include: Isadora Duncan, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Katherine Mans- 
field, Beethoven, D’Artagnan, Disraeli, 
Baron von Richthofen, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Madame Roland, Glenna Collett, Thomas 
Carlyle, Henry Ford, La Palina, Stephen 
Leacock, Joyce Kilmer, Orville Wright, 
Theodore Thomas, Madame Schumann- 
Heink. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT 


T= expression of a wish to be Louisa 
May Alcott may seem a very humble 
desire to some when I have people from 
all history and all the arts to choose from. 
Yet I certainly should like to be that 
whole-hearted, unselfish woman, whose ex- 
perience of life, and interest and sympathy 
with everyone, especially with young peo- 
ple, are certainly to be admired. 

All through my childhood Little Women 
was. my favorite book; and Jo, my idol. 
Now as I think of her life, I can realize 
what a truly wonderful girlhood Miss Al- 
cott had. Her simple, wholesome joys, her 
griefs and sorrows, her unaffected, unmis- 
takable charm all served to make an out- 
standing, understanding woman. She never 
forgot that she herself had once been a 














CERTAINTIES 


[In this world,’”’ said Benjamin Franklin, ‘‘nothing 
is sure but death and taxes.’’ 


True, and while man may do something to 
lower taxes, he knows definitely that all 
human life must end. 


It is simple reason, then, that he must 
protect his dependents so they will not 
want when the inevitable happens. 


For this purpose he uses 
life insurance. 
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child.. She knew poverty; she knew what 
it was to have a philosopher father who 
preferred Plato to bread; she knew what 
earning one’s living meant. On the other 
hand, Louisa Alcott knew deep family ties 
and strong friendships. If, in my old age, 
I could look back, as she probably did, 
over a life in which I had made the best of 
every misfortune, and had earned my liv- 
ing honestly, one in which I had felt love 
and charity for my neighbors, and had 
really tried not only to keep to higher 
ideals myself, but to help others to do so, 
I should be very happy. 

My literary aspirations are a further 
reason for my wish to be Miss Alcott. AI- 
though she is not generally classed among 
the great, I feel that what she did do she 
did well. Many a fine author has published 
pecause of pecuniary needs, and surely we 
cannot scorn a writer on that account, un- 
less his works seem forced. Her books 
are the most wholesome and truest to life 
of any of those written for young people 
that I know. If there were more authors 
like her, perhaps “Tom Swifts” and 
“Rover Boys” could be crowded out. 
Louisa Alcott has certainly helped me in 
my life so far. I hope that children for 
generations to come will be brought up on 
the March family as I was. I do not think 
it would do a grown-up any harm to pick 
up any Alcott book in an odd moment. I 
can think of many people whom it might 
do much good to be told that real pleasures 
can come from simple things and that the 
fundamentals of character, not artificiali- 
ties, are what count. 

Surely it may be said of Louisa May 
Alcott that with all her handicaps, “She 
hath done what she could.” 

—Sara Blair Huntington, 

Oxford ‘School; Hartford, Connecticut. 
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THE STAMP COLUMN 


By F, L. Witson, Jr. 





6 dpe past month has seen the issuing 

These 
are the Massachusetts Bay Colony Ter- 
Charleston Commemora- 


of several new U. S. stamps. 


centenary, the 
tive, and the Zeppelin Airmails. 


The Tercentenary is a 2c red stamp 
issued to commemorate the founding of 
On June 12, 1630, John Win- 
throp, first governor of the Massachus- 
etts Bay Colony, landed at Salem, with 
A 
few months later the seat of government 
was established at Boston, and under the 
liberal charter granted by King Charles 
I, there developed a representative form 
of government for the Colony which con- 
tained many essential-principles that were 
in the Constitution of 
1787. The central design of the stamp 
shows the Colonial seal, with the figure 
of an Indian holding in the left hand a 
bow and in his right an arrow while on 
either side of the figure is a pine tree. 

The Charleston Commemorative is also 
a 2c stamp and was issued to celebrate 
the founding of the province of Carolina 
as well as the 250th Anniversary of the 
founding of the City of Charleston. The 
central design depicts a scene on the 
bay shore with the figures of the Colonial 
Governor and a friendly Indian, while 
two ships are shown anchored in the bay. 
Underneath the figures are the words 


the Colony. 


a large party of Puritan immigrants. 


later embodied 


“250th Anniversary.” 





The Zeppelin Airmails were issued 
especially for the recent trip of the Graf 
Zeppelin from Friedrichshafen via Se- 
ville, Spain, to Pernambuco and Rio de 
Janeiro, and thence to Lakehurst and 
finally back to Friedrichshafen. The new 
stamps are the 65c, $1.30 and $2.60, of 
the same shape and size of the present 
airmails. The border design is the same 
for each stamp with the necessary change 
of numerals representing the value. At 
the top of the stamp in a straight line 
are the words “Graf Zeppelin” with the 
words “Europe-Pan American Flight” di- 
rectly beneath. At the bottom in a dark 
panel appear the words “United States 
Postage” and within circles in both lower 
corners are the numerals showing the 
denomination. The 65c stamp is printed 
in green and contains as the central de- 
sign a representation of the Graf Zep- 
pelin in flight across the Atlantic Ocean 
in an eastward direction. The $1.30 is 
in brown and depicts the Zeppelin flying 
westward with a partial outline of the 
eastern and western continents on either 
side of the stamp. The $2.60 is in blue 
and shows the Graf Zeppelin emerging 
from the clouds, passing a globe repre- 
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ee 
63 miles an hour 
on water... 





va 








Pll say I wanted a ride!” 


Bey week when they had the motor 

boat races the Yacht Club asked our 

troop of Scouts to help police the crowd. 

I was down on the float checking the num- 
bers painted on the boats. 


“After the race was over the winner came 
up toward the float and when he was 
about two feet from it his mechanic 
jumped out. He landed on a slippery place 
and in a second was splashing around in 
the water. I leaned over and gave him a 


hand and he climbed back on the float. 


“Fine work, buddy,’ said the driver. 
‘While Sam (that was the mechanic) is 
drying out in the sun, I’ll take you for a 
little spin if you want to go.’ 





THE SIAK Made in the popular laced-to-toe 
pattern of white, brown or neutral colored army 
duck with contrasting trimmings and nickel eye- 
iets. Heavy Smokrepe sole and ribbed toe rein- 
forcement. Has the Hood “‘Hygeen” insole which 
prevents unpleasant perspiration odor. 


“Did I want to go? I’ll tell the cock-eyed 
world I did! 


“We eased away from the float and out 

ast all the yachts moored around the 
liocher. As soon as we got clear he cut her 
loose. 63 miles an hour! Every minute 
I thought the old boat was going to take 
off and fly!” 


Whether you’re climbing, running, 
hiking or. .. MOTOR BOATING 
— You’ll Have More Fun in Hoods 


Afloat or ashore, on the ground or up a 
tree your feet will be free and comfortable 
in Hoods. Built on special athletic lasts, 
Hoods are shaped to fit growing feet. 
Sturdy canvas uppers and a special narrow 
shank give you lots of support for ankles 
and arches. Hood seams are on the out- 
side to prevent chafing or blistering. You 
always have a firm grip on the ground 
with heavy Smokrepe, Tire Tread or 
Moulded pattern soles of live, springy 
rubber. 

It pays to buy the better grade Hoods 
which will wear longer, look better and 
give you greater satisfaction. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow 





Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Water- 
town, Massachusetts, for the Hood Book 
on Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 


val 


Have P| More Le Fun(toin {Hoods 





HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES 


senting the earth, and traveling westward. RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR : TIRES 
* RUBRER FLOOR TILING 
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NAME THIS BUILDING 


Results of Contest No. 8 


The First Prize of $5.00 for the best 
answer to the “Name This Building” Con- 
test No. 8 in the April 12 issue is awarded 
to. Marie A. Johnson, Danbury (Conn.) 
High School, whose essay is printed. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to Leon 
Beach, Jr., Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) 
High School; Ernst Oberg, Merrill (Wis.) 
High School; Mary Shumaker, St. Vin- 
cent (Ky.) "Academy ; Junior Simpson, 
Jonesville (Mich.) High School; Harry 
Phipps, George School, George School, Pa. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Building—TOWN HALL 
City—STOCKHOLM 
Country—SWEDEN 


Why I Think This is a Beautiful 
Building 
By Marie A. Johnson 
Danbury (Conn.) High School 


E Town Hall of Stockholm, erected 

in the years 1911-1922 from the plans 
of Ragnar Ostberg, is one of the most 
beautiful of modern buildings in Europe. 
Richly conceived, yet with severity of line 
and mass, it exhibits a new and interesting 
blend of the classic aud romantic. Stand- 
ing, with a single tall tower and red brick 
facades, which enclose the two courts, at 
the edge of Lake Malaren, it is reflected 
in its calm waters. It is one of the fore- 
most contributions of the century in 
architectural strength, decorative beauty, 
and magnificence of site. 
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“How to Fly” in 10 complete, 
well-iilustrated lessons. Written 
an experienced aviator. 
With the lessons, and at no extra cost, 
we will enroll you as a member of the Na- 
tional Young Fliers League, for one year, 
entitling you to class pins and exams and a 
year’s subscription to the YOUNG FLIER and 
N.Y.F.L. NEWS. 







Send 25¢ for the first lesson or $2.00 for 
complete course. Write us for further 
information. 


NATIONAL YOUNG FLIERS LEAGUE 
Dept. S-7, Box 40 Syracuse, N. ¥. 

















DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


All of them publish catalogs or bulletins = they will send you for the aski 
5 West 42nd St., New York City 


, or which may be obtained from The Scholastic Merchandising Service, 
checking list on page 29. 








Save time—enroll at this old established school of 
engineering. Enter any Se days or crea 1,2 
and 3 year courses plomas and B. S. 
F > Special 4 months’ 
ractical course in 
fting. rshort 





y 
while youlearn. Free 
employment bureau. 
B} Athletics. Successful 
Ae ee every- 


jones mal weal i 





er Write for our free, illustrated 80 page “Blue 
"It gre you all ey facts. Address the Presi- 

a Charles W. Morey ,B.S.,M. E. 
CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
118 East 26th Chi. - Xi. 








FREE 
TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
WHO ARE LOOKING AHEAD 


@ A famous Educational Information Service 
offers a free Guide to Professional-Voca- 
tional Schools in all parts of the country— 
a descriptive listing of leading institutions 
offering special training for high school 
graduates. Write for your free copy or free 
advice inthe selection of aschool or college. 

Address: M. MERCER KENDIG (A.8. Vassar), Dir. 

Department of Education 

e e Redbook Magazine 

Room 700, New York Central Building, New York City 











DO YOU NEED ANY CREDITS? 
If s0, you may secure them at the 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL’S 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
5711 Howe St., of ttteburgh, Pa. 





Wednesday, June 18— 
Friday, September 12, 1930 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BY THE HOUR 
COLLEGE OR PREPARATORY 
SUBJECTS 


Founded By Dr. J. B. Hench 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a 


College of Liberal Arts and 

Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

University High School 


Summer Session 
June 30—August 8 


e 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 











PINE TREE CAMP 
FO! =x 


counse 
Sports. 19th year. 
atu | ey pe D. _ PRICE 
Pine Tree Club for Older Garle = 




















36th year. Accredited. 
Progressive. 3-year di- 


oS TRAIN 
classes. Fall September 


INDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY 








UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Florida 

A co-educational institution. Baccalaureate 
degrees in liberal arts, business administration, 
education, law, and music. Special courses in 
aviation. ., unsurposcet climate, beautiful en- 
vir llent recreational opportunities. 

For aetaited information address The Regis- 
trar, Box A, Corai Gables, Florida. 





eo a ee 
Rockford College 
f Women oN 








-D 
Box $.R. Rockford, 











SEND “HER” 
ee 


SETON HILL 


‘‘The Tiffany of Women’s Colleges’’ 
GREENSBURG, PA. 











CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 
College of Industries 
College of Engineering 
Coliege of Fine Arts 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 














—with a great past 
and a growing future 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


Address the Registrar 


CHER IEPA EIOO 
ger yEs arm 


THE oo INSTITUTE OF FARAEG 
SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


"second year” Bree Nfogtratad cates. 


" ADDRESS ASSOCIATE Sean, Bex S.S 


FORMATION 
Ue LE. Want 
endorsed 


for Girls or Boys? For 23 A. $s 
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May 24, 1930 The Famous TOP-FLITE 
—The Worlds Fastest 


tennis racket! price $15 








COLLEGE CATALOG SERVICE 


OR the convenience of students inter- 
ested in the opportunities offered by 
the various colleges, universities, and spe- 
cial schools advertising in The Scholastic, 
the Merchandise Service Department will 
have forwarded, at no expense to you, cat- 
alogs or bulletins advertised by these insti 
tutions. All you have to do is to check 
those you are interested in, fill in the 
coupon, and mail to the address below: 


Clip and Mail Now! x 





V3 





The Scholastic Merchandise Service | 
Department, 
55 West 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send at no expense to me the 
catalogs or entrance requirement bulletins 
of the institutions checked: 


A i RE Ree ee 


Beloit College 





Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education ...... 
Chicago Teachers College ..................-..--s0+--ss00---- 
Chicago Technical College ................-...-.....0--+----- 


Pennsylvania State College 


I i sesssstnsboncinies 
Be TAT CD vaicsissistesceriscciscstnieitacs. 
IE IODINE cic dilatimsngesscicesectieaecinncntinn 


MUTI TO IIE assis iss scevvnscitensncssccibacpnitioneconticne pe you’ve pre yourself the 
split-second speed advantage that the 
famous Top-Flite can hammer into every 
smash. 
You may have felt resigned to a slower 


bat because you didn’t care to spend $15 


University of Pitteleirght 2... sc insssns cence 


University School, Pittsburgh ~...0.......2....20....-.-... 


Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. .............2...eeeeceeeeee 


LI TL RE y 
for a Top-Flite. 

ADDRESS But price need no longer bar you from 

pe eee ee erent playing faster, finer tennis. For now you 


can get the new EAGLE .. . twin of the 
great Top-Flite, and costing but $10. 

Twin? Yes, indeed! The Wright & 
Ditson Eagle has the identical speed- 
giving open throat of the Top-Flite. It 
gives you the same lighter, smaller head. 
It gives you the tighter strung frame. 
And the more easily gripped smaller 
handle of the Top-Flite. The Eagle is 
twin of the Top-Flite even to its feathers 
fine balance and delightful “feel”! 














Illinois Avenue overlooking the 


Boardwalk and Ocean in 


ATLANTIC CITY 


‘*A Hotel Distinctively Different’’ 


UNEXCELLED COLONIAL HOSPITALITY 


NOW READY FOR YOU! NEW YORE. - 


From $4.00 Daily—European Plan 
From $7.00 Daily—American Plan 





Pz the twin of the 
lightning-fast TOP-FLITE 
tHe New EAGLE 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


A. J, REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA . 
SAN FRANCISCO and BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 





, a 





—With the Top-Flite’s 
world-famous open 


throat! price $40 









for $ 


only lO! 


We’re able to price the Eagle at only 
$10 because we’ve strung it with hard- 
wearing Duratite. Duratite is not quite 
so resilient as the Top-Flite’s split gut. 
But it is so wonderfully durad/e that the 
Eagle frequently can play an entire season 
of slashing, vigorous tennis without @ 
single restringing. Play the Eagle—and 
get the winning extra whip of the open 
throat into your game! 


Ir you prefer a lower priced racket, there’s the 
Wright & Ditson ALL-AMERICAN—an expert’s 
bat that sells for only $8. And the COLU MBIA at 
$6, and AMERICAN ACE at $5, are both superb 
bats at unusually moderate prices. 
Other Wright & Ditson models $3 
and up—ask to see them at your 


sporting goods headquarters. 
FREE.... 


our new book 


“Over the Net” 








CHICAGO 


W.-"8c 5-24-30 








A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc. Name 
With Showers and Baths Dept. J., Tulip & Eyre Street, 
Fireproof Construction Throughout Philadelphia, Pa. 
Street 
FETTER & HOLLINGER, Inc. Please send to me, free, acopy . 
Eugene C. Fetter, Managing Director of your booklet, “Over the Net.” Ci ) ——— 
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30 
Oh, Susanna 


(Continued from page 4) 

afloat, possessed of unbounded physical en- 
durance to withstand the days and nights on 
end of duty on the deck required of them, 
and accustomed to the niceties of good breed- 
ing which must be theirs in their dealings 
with the passengers of quality who crowded 
their cabins. And armed with the strength 
and courage essential to the proper han- 
diing of the desperate ruffianly “packet 
rats” who composed their crews. Singing 
sailormen, these, of course, with a chorus 
for every emergency. 

Such was the service, with its ships and 
its men and its songs, which Matthew en- 
tered when he was eighteen, with his mind 
made up to become “the dandy mate of 
a Black Ball packet!” And now, not quite 
ten years later, he was to be a captain, 
with a packet of his own. 

They finally put him at the piano, for 
Mat could “strike a light” with any chanty 
man afloat, and made him sing that catchy 
new song of Mr. Foster’s with its lilting 
chorus: 


I come from Alabama 
With my banjo on my knee, 
I’m gwan to Louisiana, 
My true love for to see! 
It rained all night the day I left, 
The weather it was dry, 
The sun so hot, I froze to death, 
Susanna, don’t you cry. 
O, Susanna, 
Don’t you cry for me, 
I come from Alabama, 
With my banjo on my knee! 


Oh, when I gets to New Orleans, 
I'll look all round and round, 
And when I find Susanna 
I'll fall right on the ground! 
But if I do not find her, 
This darky’ll surely die, 
And when I’m dead and buried, 
Susanna, don’t you cry. 
h, Susanna, 

Don’t you cry for me, 

I come from Alabama, 

With my banjo on my knee! 


“Oh, Susanna, don’t you cry for me!” 











OF DISTINCTION*’* 


some one sang out from across the room. 
“J’m off for California, with my banjo on 
my knee!” 

“Hear, hear!” everybody laughed. “I’m 
off for California! The words fit right in 
too!” 

“But you wouldn’t take a banjo to Cali- 
fornia!” objected Mat. “Let’s see, I’m 
off for California, with—with my—” 

“What are those things they sift the 
sand in out there?” asked Captain Logan. 
“Dishpans, wash-bowls. . . .” 

“With my wash-bowl on my knee,” 
hummed Mat. “Say, that fits all right! 


“Oh, Susanna, 

Don’t you cry for me, 

I’m off for California, 

With my wash-bowl on my knee!” 

“Hurrah, Mat!” they shouted. “Go on, 
make up some more words, let’s have a 
new song for the boys!” 

“Let’s see, how does it go?” said Mat. 
“Tt rained all night the day I left, the 
weather it was dry’; let’s see—the weather 
it was dry—Il’ll—I’ll wash—drain the 
rivers dry! How’s that?” 

“Go on, go on! Try the other line—you 
can skip the first ones, the music just re- 

ae 

“Well, they say they get it out of the 
rivers and out of the rocks, don’t they? 
I'll dig the. rocks bare—that won’t do— 
I'll dig the mountains bare—I’ll scrape the 
mountains bare—clean—that’s it, I’ll scrape 
the mountains clean, tum tum—we want 
two words there... .” 

“T’ll scrape the mountains clean, old 
ing 

“No—old girl! It’s all about Susanna!” 

“That's it. Now we've got it, listen! 


“T’ll scrape the mountains clean, old girl, 
I'll drain the rivers dry, 
I’m off for California, 
Susanna, don’t you cry! 
h, Susanna, 

Don’t you cry for me, 

I’m off for California, 

With my wash-bowl on my knee!” 

Over and over again they sang it, with 
all the fervor of novelty, and when they 
stopped for breath the song that was to go 
around the world was theirs. 

After the golden-haired girl had sung 
Tes Oe Ss 

That was at the Atlantic Gardens, a 
little later in the evening, when Mat Par- 
sons and some of the younger members of 
the company had dropped in there to hear 
the concert in the auditorium before re- 
turning to their boarding-houses. 

She was singing when they came in, the 
golden-haired girl—singing her heart out 
before an unreceptive audience, to the 
tinkly accompaniment furnished by a sick- 
ly youth who might have been her brother. 

“It’s the golden-haired girl,” some one 
in the party volunteered. “That’s what 
they call her. They say she used to be a 
music teacher in New England somewhere 
—don’t know how she ever came to be 
singing here. .. .” 

But Mat was not listening to what they 
were saying. He was gazing at the girl, 
so slender, so tired looking, with her 
plucky smile and frightened eyes. And so 
beautiful. ... 

She sang “Come rest in this bosom, my 
own stricken deer,’ and “John Anderson, 
my Joe,” but it was only when, with an 
accompanying flourish, she began “Oh, 
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Susanna” that Mat paid any attention. 

“Get her to sing the new verse,” some 
one suggested. “Here, boy, present Cap- 
tain Parsons’ compliments to the lady who. 
is singing—Miss Crane?—to Miss Crane, 
then, and tell her he has something very 
important to impart to her.” 

“How ridiculous!” Mat kept saying to 
them, blushing at their banter; but just 
the same he watched the boy’s progress 
across the hall; saw him disappear at the 
close of the song, and waited breathlessly 
for him to return. 

“Miss Crane will be glad to hear what- 
ever Captain Parsons wishes to say,” he 
announced. “She has to sing again in a 
few moments, if the captain can spare the 
time now.” 

And so Handsome Mat Parsons found 
himself face to. face with the golden-haired 
girl, in the wings of the little stage. 

“How do you do, miss?” he said, awk- 
wardly. She did not look like a theatrical 
person, and she was even more beautiful 
than he had supposed. 

“You wished to speak with me, sir?” she 
asked him, and her more Northern in- 
tonation rang clearly in his ears. “Can I 
be of service to you?” * 

“Tt was I—my friends who hoped per- 
haps to do you a slight service, miss,” Mat 
smiled. “You were singing ‘Oh, Susanna!’ 
a moment ago, and we have some new 
words—about California—it’s getting to be 
all the rage, you know—” 

“Oh, yes?” 

“We thought you might care to sing 
them as an encore. Here they are,” and 
he handed her the scrap of paper on which 
he had scribbled them. 

“Oh, how splendid!” she laughed as she 
read them. “The audience will love it! It’s 
very kind of you, sir.” 

She sang the new words as an encore 
to her next song, and even Mat’s explosive . 
hand-clapping was lost in the storm of 
applause that followed. Four, five, and 
six times they made her sing it, and at the 
seventh time most of the audience joined in. 
They were singing it in the streets late that 
night, and the next morning the chorus was 
floating across the wharves on South 
Street. The song that went around the 
wor'd was on its way. 

Two days later the Breese from the 
West went booming down the bay with a 
bone in her teeth, Liverpool bound, carry- 
ing with her that song. But on her quar- 
ter-deck Captain Mat Parsons carried with 
him the memory of the singer of the song, 
the golden-haired girl at the Atlantic 
Gardens. 

And a month or more later, when he 
returned and dipped his ensign at the 
Battery, there remained for him only that 
memory, for the singer was gone, and with 
her the sickly youth, and none knew the 
time or the place of their going. But the 
song remained, and the rush for California 
filled all men’s minds. 

So much so that at the conclusion of his 
next voyage they called Mat into the 
counting-room. 

“California freights are around fifty dol- 
lars per forty cubic feet,” they told him. 
“Those people out there in San Francisco 
are plumb crazy. Would you believe it, 
they're paying forty dollars a barrel for 
flour!” 

“Guess they can afford to,” said Mat. 
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“The Breeze from the West is a pretty 
sharp ship for a packet,” they went on. 
“But at that rate, her freight will amount 
to about sixty thousand dollars, which is 
more than she cost ready for sea. It can’t 
last, but while it does it’s too good an ad- 
venture to miss. You will load at Pier 8 
for San Francisco.” 

“Aye aye, sir.... 

“Perhaps you'll fine some gold too, while 
you're there.” They smiled at him. 

“I-dare say,’ Mat replied. “From all 
accounts, I’ll be lucky to get out with the 
ship. They tell me the crews swim ashore 
when they get within smelling distance, 
and you have to empty the jail to get a 
gang for the return journey.” 

Gold, indeed! The gold in that singing 
girl’s hair was the only gold Mat Parsons 
had a thought for. 

Well, they made a pretty good passage 
of it, from Sandy Hook down to the 
Equator, from the Equator to 50° S. At- 
lantic. Then to the southward with sky- 
sail yards and studdingsail booms sent 
down for the fight around the Horn. Then 
to the northward from 50° S. Pacific up 
to the Equator again with all sails set— 
studdingsails, skysails, ringtails—and fi- 
nally through the Golden Gate, one hundred 
and seventy-two days from New York. 

And, as Mat had predicted, one-half of 
the crew went overboard when the low 
black sandy beach came in sight, and the 
ether half followed when the Breeze from 
the West had dropped her anchor. 

But they got the cargo ashore somehow 
or other—and no wonder, with the agents 
paying stevedores twenty-five dollars a 
day, and the goods sold at auction almost 
as fast as they were landed!—and Mat 
went ashore one evening to see what could 
be done about gathering in a crew. 

“Better stand well out from shore, cap- 
tain,” the mate called to him, “or you'll 
be getting this here, now, gold fever, and 
buying yourself a red shirt.” 

It may be that the mate’s prediction 
might have been fulfilled, but as he turned 
the corner of the second warehouse shed 
Mat gasped like a man who had been shct 
and sat down very suddenly on a wooden 
pile. Then he stepped forward again very 
slowly with his hat in his hand. 

“How do you do, miss,” he said, even 
more awkwardly than the first time. 

It was the golden-haired girl. 

“What are you doing here in San Fran- 
cisco?” he pressed her, before she had time 
to recover her breath. “I didn’t think I'd 
ever see you again.” 

“It was the song,” she told him, “ ‘Oh, 
Susanna,’ do you remember? We sang it 
so much, my brother and I, and watched 
them rushing off to the docks, until finally 
he caught the fever himself. I think he 
would have gone without me.” 

“You joined the rush, then? I looked 
for you at the Atlantic Gardens when I 
got back... .” 

“Did you?” she smiled at him. “Yes, 
we joitied the rush. We went by the 
Isthmus ; it was a terrible trip! My brother 
nearly died there, in Panama... .” She 
passed her hand over her brow and sighed. 

“And you've struck it here?” Mat asked. 

“No,” she replied. “We used up all our 
savings getting here. Our parents had 
died, you see, and I took to singing to 
make a little money.. That’s how we hap- 
pened to come to New York. I—I had 


” 


Short-sighted lady (in grocery): “Is 
that the head cheese over there?” 

Salesman: “No, ma’am that’s one of 
his assistants.” 


Fresh: “What’s the odor in the li- 
brary?” 
Soph: “That’s the dead silence they 


keep there.” 
; | 

“What' do you do?” 

“I keep house, scrub, scour, bake, wash 
dishes, cook, do the laundry, iron, sew.” 

And the census taker listed her: 
“Housewife—no occupation.” 








never done anything like that before. Then 
we came here. I knew it was foolish, but 
he would come.” 

“And you've had bad luck?” 

“It was very hard—the life, the work— 
although people were very kind. My 
brother was very sick; we couldn’t afford 
a doctor—he—he died three days ago. . .” 

“I—I’'m terribly sorry, miss,” Mat said, 
gently. “And it was all my fault for giv- 
ing you those words. Perhaps he would 
never have come otherwise. What—what 
have you been doing since? .. .” 

“We had a little dust left,’ she ex- 
plained. “And I’ve helped do some wash- 
ing and cooking. I thought perhaps I 
might sing somewhere—it would be in one 
of the saloons—I—oh, I’m so glad you've 
come, Captain Parsons!” And Mat got 
very red in the face, because he saw that 
she was going to cry. 

“T’m happy to hear you say that, miss,” 
he said, rather breathlessly. “I’m a sailor, 
and perhaps I’m not saying it just right. 
But that night—that night in New York— 
I was hoping to find you again—and then 
I thought that I had lost you forever!” 

“Oh, was it like that too with you?” she 
asked him, and Mat took her hands in his. 

“Yes,” he told her. “It was like that. 
They kept saying to me, when I came out 
here, perhaps I’d find gold, but I never 
dreamed what gold it would be! Will you 
come back with me now? I want to take 
you home, and take care of you all my 
aa ag 

“Yes, Mat,” she said, very softly, and 
laughed at his surprise that she should 
know his name. “Thank you... .” 

“Oi course, I don’t know how we'll get 
out of here,” he explained as they were 
plodding up the dusty street to find some 
one to marry them. “I’ve got no crew, 
and I’ve got no cook, and I’ve got no 
stores; but there’s a ship and a mate and 
a cat, and there’s you—and we'll sail from 
California, Susanna, don’t you cry!” 

“I’m not!” she informed him. 

“You’re not what?” 

“T’m not crying! Oh, of course, you 
didn’t know, did you? That’s my name, 
Susanna.” 

“Oh, Susanna!” laughed Captain Mat 
Parsons, and stopped right in the middle 
of the street to kiss her. 
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“George, do you know what that A. D. 
stands for?” asked Mr. Jones, pointing to 
a cornerstone of the building bearing the 
date “A. D. 1924.” 

“Suttinly, boss, suttinly,” responded the 
chauffeur. “Why, dat ’ere ‘A. D.’ stands 
for ‘All Done.’”—Northwestern Purple 
Parrot. 

1] 


“I wants to be proscrastinated at the 
next corner,” said Uncle Rastus to the 
street car conductor. 

“You want to be—what?” 

“Look in the dictionary, sah! ‘Procras- 
tinate,’ to put off, Dat’s what I mean.”— 
Green Gander. 


Teacher: Johnny, when do leaves begin 
to turn? : 
Johnny: The night before “Exants.” 


“Well Sam,” asked the aviator, “how 
would you like a trip among the clouds?” 
“No, sah,” exclaimed Sam, fervently. 
“Ah stays on terra firma, an’ de mo firmah 
de less terrah.” 
| 


“May I hold your PALMOLIVE?” 
“Not on your LIFEBUOY, IVORY 
formed.” 
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Classroom Wall 


DURING school hours—the most impres- 
sionable years of their lives—the actual 
vision of your scholars is bounded largely by 
classroom walls—the pictures and decora- 
tions which appear thereon. You, as teach- 
ers, contribute to their wider vision. 

In connection with vital matters of 
American history, it would be a great help to 
have a facsimile of the Declaration of inde- 
pendence on your classroom walis where all 
may see it. 

We have such a facsimile (13 x 16”) 
and shall be pleased to send it to you. It is 
most suitable for framing, free of advertising 
matter. We suggest that a collection made in 
your class io cover framing expenses will 
cause a personal interest in this dignified 
reproduction, 

INQUIRY BUREAU 
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Please send me FREE facsimile of the 


Deciaration of Independence. (1 enclose 5c 
to cover postage.) 
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SUBLIC LIPRARY 















“It never occurs to me to use an illustration board 
other than Strathmore’s—because I'm satisfied.” 


ND now Strathmore has created a new illus- 

tration board! It has a uniformly-rough sur- 

face that makes it particularly acceptable for 
wash, pencil, and pastel work. 

You'll like this new board because of the 
character and depth of its surface. You'll like it 
because its surface is reliably free of all blem- 
ishes. And you'll like it because it carries the 
same surface on both sides! 

Write for a free sample book containing a specimen 
of this new illustration board as well as samples of 
other Strathmore Artists’ Papers and Boards... 
Strathmore Paper Co., Dept. S-5, Mittineague, Mass. 


“PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE” 
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The Scholastic 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Janet Crawford 


I. Story: Oh Susanna 

our pleasure in reading Oh 
Susanna will be increased by having 
members of the class give talks on 
(1) Chanteys, (2) The Golden Age 
of American Shipping, (3) The Gold 
Rush. Give, too, etch of the 
very career of 1 Meade Minnige- 

e. 

How is interest aroused in the first 
sentence? At what point is the 
reference of the pronoun it made 
clear? Is the author justified in 
breaking the rule, “Never use a 
pronoun, the reference of which is 
not immediately evident”? | What 
contribution to the interest of the 
story is made by introducing the 
hyperboles of the sailors? the frag- 
ments of conversation? the names of 
ships and captains? Mention vari- 
ous means by which the character of 
Captain Parsons is reveaied to the 
reader. How is suspense secured? 
Discuss the relative importance of 
plot and setting. 

If your class has not already fol- 
lowed the suggestion made in the 
Lesson Plan, March 15, and taken a 
vote to determine which of this 
year’s stories has the greatest sur- 
render value, this would be an ex- 
cellent time for such a poll. In the 
Pepper Pot for May 10, you will 
find the results obtained in the Whit- 
man (Mass.) High School; also 
directions for taking and forwarding 
the vote. For your convenience in 
preparing a ballot, the stories are 
here listed: Haircut, Missie, Justice, 
Elias and the Draug, The Voice of 
the Clock, Sea View, Christmas in 
Alaska, The Flower Garden, The 
Nap, Punch and Judy, Gallegher, 
Mary, Four Days, Silver Circus, 
The Pusher-in-the-Face, Oh Susanna. 
If your class subscription began with 
the second semester, take a vote on 
stories of the one semester. 


II. Annual Book Reading Contest 
What, according to the editors of 
the Scholastic, constitutes a desir- 


able literary menu? With the help 
of the advice which has been given 
by Mrs. Becker, plan your mental 
bill of fare for the vacation months. 
You will find that following a plan 
for systematic reading, as Betty 
Wallsmith has, is as good a charac- 
ter tonic as keeping New Year's 
resolutions or following a financial 
budget. 

Ill. The Poetry Corner 

The poetry of Winifred M. Letts 
offers ample proof that the eed 
and simplest of verse may be highly 
suggestive. 

You learn that the Spires of Ox- 
ford was one of the most widely 
known war poems. What qualities 
account for its popularity? 

To Tim_is both humorous and 
tender. Which quality predomi- 
nates? What evidences of original- 
ity in thought and feeling do you 
find? 

Would In Service have been ef- 
fective if it had not been written in 
dialect? Why? What details make 
us feel the reality of the young 
servant’s emotions? Underscore the 
most arresting expressions. 


IV. Mr. Creevey 

Strachey’s Mr. Creevey is the last 
biographical sketch of the 1929-30 
series, a series which has enabled 
you to sample the work and observe 
the methods of leading contemporary 
biographers. 

Since the biographer | does not 
stoop to us, we must rise to him. 
Give the meaning of buskins, sine- 
cure, static, pocket-borough,  dis- 
passionate, scurrility, exacerbating, 
serene. verve. Identify Clio, 

Pepys, Horace Walpole, Saint- Simon, 
Sheridan. 

How have Mr. Creevey’s observa- 
tions on life come down to us? Do 
the quotations from his writings ful- 
fill your expectations? What is the 
biographer’s attitude toward his sub- 
ject? Discuss the merits of the con- 
clusion. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I, Technology and the New History 

Comment on the definition of his- 
tory given by Freeman. What is 
Carlyle’s interpretation of history? 
What is meant by the economic in- 
terpretation of history? 

Who has dominated American life 
perhaps more than any other type of 
man? Explain your answer. What 
is meant by technology? 

What is meant by an automatic 
machine? Name several machines 
that have come into general use since 
1870 and have had great influence. 
What has been the effect of some of 
them as to strikes, the apprentice 
system, and standard of living? 
.What is the import of the statement 
made by the president of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company? What per- 
centage of coal is now mined by 
machine? 

Explain the often repeated state- 
ment that “We must educate for 
leisure.” Compare the conditions as 
to leisure in the today with 
those existing in Rome, under the 
Caesars, in Spain, under Philip II, 
and in France, under Louis XIV. 

Who is Roger Babson? What 
statement has he made concerning 
technology ? What influence has 
technology upon the work of the gov- 
ernment? Investigate several text- 
books on American history and re- 
port as to the relative space given 
to political, military and technolog- 
ical data. 

Il. National Affairs 

(a) Judge Parker ,Rejected. By 
what vote was Judge Parker reject- 
ed? Explain the statement that cer- 
tain Senators were ‘‘paired.” What 
reasons, other than a sincere belief 
in the candidate’s unfitness, no 
doubt prompted the stand of several 
Senators? Just why do you think he 
was rejected? What is meant by the 
statement that “the nomination was 
largely political in nature’? Is it 
often that presidential appointments 
are rejected? Cite as many similar 
instances as you can. Whom did the 


president nominate for the position 
after the Parker vote? What quali- 
fications has this man for the place? 
What procedure is followed by the 
Senate upon the receipt of the name 
of a presidential appointee? 

(b) The Naval Treaty. Why must 
treaties be ratified by the Senate? 
By what vote? Why? What is the 
general procedure of the Senate with 
treaties? What is the present status 
of the Naval treaty? What com- 
mittees may be more or less unfavor- 
able? Why? In what way is the 
House concerned? What has the 
House Appropriations Committee 
done relative to naval affairs? State 
the difference in the estimates of 
Senator Reed and _ Representative 
Britten as to the cost of arriving 
at parity with Great Britain. 

(c) The Tariff. Where is the 
Tariff Bill at present? Why? What 
important features of the Senate Bill 
have been removed by the House? 
What is President Hoover’s opinion 
as to them? What is the attitude of 
the Senate? 

(d) Wets and Drys. Look up the 
the system of liquor control in 
Ontario. What two divergent views 
were recently given as to the work- 
ing of the law? 


Ill. Foreign Affairs 

(a) India. What does ‘‘Viceroy” 
mean? Give the three steps taken 
by the Viceroy to cope with the re- 
volt. How were these tactics met 
by the Hindus? What portion of 
the Indian population is Moslem? 
What is the attitude of the Moslems 
toward tue revoit? Why? What 
part of the population is loyal? 
Why? Compare the Indian situation 
with that in the American colonies 
immediately before the Revolution. 

(b) Comment on the recent Labor 
setback in the by-election in England. 

(c) How has Italy challenged the 
naval superiority of France? Why 
is there ill feeling between these two 
powers? 
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Semester Review Tests for English Classes 


I. Following the Films (Matching Test) 
On the blank in front of Column 2 write the 

letter corresponding to the appropriate comment in 

Column 1. 

a. The most outstanding 
picture 6f the year 


.. 1. Journey’s End 


b. Jack Okie’s first star- ...2. The Singing Fool 
ring picture : 
c. Picturization of a ...3. Men Without 
notable stage play omen 
d. Made to fit McCor- : 
—- porsenetty - .. 4. Hit the Deck 
e. First successful talk- 
ing picture .5. The Green God- 
f. Mr. Arliss in his old dess 


stage success 
g. Gypsies and bandits 
—a threadbare plot 


II. Subject Matter of Stories and Plays 
(Completion Test) 

Underscore the one expression which correctly 
completes the sentence. 

i. Stuart pushed a lady in the face because 
she (1) accused him of cheating, (2) talked in a 
theatre, (3) slapped her child, (4) tried to rob a 
restaurant. 

2. Four Days is the story of (1) a wounded 
soldier, (2) * case of mistaken identity, (3) a 
prison term, (4) a courtship. 

. Judy was*unhappy because she (1) was in 
a hospital, (2) couldn’t sing, (3) had an unkind 
mistress, (4) was homesick. 

4. Gallegher was (1) a policeman, (2) a con- 
vict, (3) an office boy, (4) a lawyer. 

. The murderer, Hade, was captured (1) 
in a station, (2) at a prize fight, (3) in a news- 
paper office, (4) at a theatre. 

The prize for which Kass longed was (1) 
a copy of Hood’s poems, (2) a bouquet of wax 
flowers, (3) an album, (4) a china frog. 

7. Kass (1) never told how Mary won the 
prize, (2) told only her mother, (3) made a pub- 
lic confession, (4) told after Mary’s death. 

8. Hans Siebenhaar was hired to act as (1) 
a clown, (2) a wolf, (3) a tiger, (4) a giant. 

9. The hero of I’m a Fool (1) made a foolish 
bet, (2) lost a race, (3) lied to his sweetheart, 
(4) stole his employer’s money. 

10. Saturday Night depicts the life of (1) 

Mexicans, (4) 


negroes, (2) poor whites, (3) 
—. 
Susanna was (1) an airplane, (2) a 
Pullman ear, (3) a gondola, (4) a girl. 
12. Captain Bartlett (1) died a. (2) 


enjoyed his treasure, (3) was buried at sea, (4) 
was confined in an asylum. 


III. Authors (Short Answer Test) 

In the blank following each suggestion-group 
write the name of an author whose work has been 
represented in The Scholastic during the second 
semester. 

A distinguished dramatic critic and play- 
wright who wrote an account of Gordon Craig’s 
production of Macbeth. 

2. A native of Ireland who has lived in the 
United States more than twenty years. Part of 
her poem, The Resurrection, was published in 
the Easter number. 

7 A foreign short-story writer who grips us 








with his true story of the horrors of war. 
4. The Scholastic book advisor. .............:cc:c--+ 
“5. One of Amer foremost humorists. 





Served on the board of judges for the essay divi- 
sion of the Scholastic Awards, 1930. Wrote 
Surrender Books. 

A distinguished English author who is 
much intrigued by the ironies of life. 


“9. Head of one of the largest advertising 
agencies in the world. Author of The Man No- 
body Knows. Wrote the article on conversa- 
SUIS.” cekabasttnbenaepecileteeceaascaighasedinhesqucvovisnsentatnbealoteipet 











8. <A happy journalist, author of Parnassus on 
Wheels. He wrote Punch and Judy. 

9. An American writer who lived a life of 
adventure. He is spoken of as “a hero of men 
I partes aerate cho sdcgeseencecoanccensucsic 

10. A modern English biographer. He wrote 
Queen Victoria. His Mr. Creevey appeared in 
the final issue of the Scholastic for 1930. .......... 

11. America’s most interesting playwright. 
Author of The Great God Brown and Marco 
Millions. Scholastic readers are familiar with his 
Where the Cross Is Made. = 

12. A professor of political “economy “who is 
an internationally famous humorist. He wrote 
A. B. and C.—The Human Element in Mathe- 
a 

2. A rugged “American -writer who once 
worked as a common laborer. He long suffered 


By JANET CRAWFORD 


from profound despair. One of his many semi- 
autobiographical stories is I’m a Fool. 


14. This subtle English writer struggled 
against tuberculosis. She began to write as a 
“debt of love” after the death of her brother. 
She wrote Mary. Z 


IV. Articles (True- False Test) 

At the left of the number preceding each state- 
ment make a plus sign if the statement is true 
and a minus sign if it is false. 








) 1. Gordon Craig advocates a return to 
Shakespearian simplicity in stage set- 
tings. 

( ) 2. According to Clayton Hamilton, people 
go to theatres to enjoy the emotions of 
the actors. 

( ) 3. Fritz Leiber is one of the most promis- 
ing of the younger Shakespearian actors. 

€ Fs The Green Pastures is a novel recom- 
mended by Mrs. Becker as a thrilling 
story of pioneer days. 

( ) 5. George Bellows was a pupil of the fa- 
mous artist, Robert Henri. 

( ) 6. Surrender books are books donated to a 
circulating library. 

ee ae Whom I Should Like To Be is a 
correct expression because the subject 
of an infinitive is in the objective case. 

( ) 8 Greek drama resembled our grand opera 
more than our plays. 

( ) 9. Drama meant more to the Greeks than 
it does to us. 

( )10. The architecture of the Mayan Theatre 
of Los Angeles was inspired by an 
ancient Assyrian temple. 

( )11. Robert Bridges succeeded Alfred Austin 
as Poet Laureate. 

( )12. The Red Boy by Thomas Laurence, as 
well as The Blue Boy by Gainsborough, 
has been brought to the United States. 

( )13. Where the Cross Is Made is a religious 
poem by Dorothy Parker. 

( )14. Mrs. Becker believes that biography is 
more attractively written today than 
when she was of high school age. 

( )15. Librarianship is a much overcrowded 
profession. 

( )16. There are five endowed Shakespeare 
theatres in the United States. 

( )17. The Poetry Club is an organization 
similar in method to the book clubs. 

( )18. German magazines are inferior to 
American magazines in accuracy of sub- 
ject matter and in beauty of illustra- 
tions. 

( )19. Sanskrit is the oldest written Indo- 
European language known. 

( )20. The Scholustic book advisor thinks it 
inadvisable to read mystery stories ex- 
clusively. 

( )21. Most of the Currier and Ives prints 
were made for the news value which 
they carried. 

( 22. he Greeks and Romans gave us about 


seventy-five per cent of our 


language. 


V. Cover Designs (Matching Test) 

In the blank space preceding Column 2 write 
the letter which represents the painting. 

a. The Mountaineer .. Tamara de Lempicka 


present 


b. Monument to Colleoni 
c. Portrait of Dr. -- Walt Kuhn ; 
d. oad ae Pitch of the --- Eugene Speicher 
: ... Marie Danforth Page 
e. the ” White Clown Andrea del Verroc- 
f. Marnie, Page, and ~~ Ghigo 
Ginger 
g. St. Christopher 
VI. The Poetry Corner 


During the past semester you have been in- 
troduced to the poetry of Hervey Allen, Charlotte 
Mew, Winifred M. Letts, Samuel Hoffenstein, 
Dorothy Parker, Lola Ridge, Louise Bogan, and 
MacKnight Black. 

The poetry you have read is graceful, bitter, 
keen, original, meditative, sprightly, witty, phil- 
osophical, mystical, intricate, conservative, hack- 
neyed, obscure, vivid, cynical, fresh, painstaking, 
delicate, yearning, tender, lofty, melodious, senti- 
mental, joyous, cold, rhetorical, mocking, power- 
ful, vigorous. 

After each of the following selections write in 
Blank 1 the name of the poet and in Blank 2 
the two adjectives which seem most nearly to 
describe the poetry. 

1. Is death so strong a word now 
shall 


That over the earth life not be 
worshipped 
In the clarity of steel. 

* * * 


Locomotives ia trains 
Swell out of the dawn and dwindle and 
and vanish in twilight. 





friends I made have slipped and 
strayed, 
And who’s the one that cares? 
A trifling lot and best forget— 


And that’s my tale and theirs. 
Be 


to 


The 








2. 
3. But in the fern-light greenery of the heart 
There lives a ee that no frost can 


kill; 
* * * 7 * * * * 


The moon of dry hydrangeas makes old 


ace; 
The old house weathers in one attitude. 
1. 








2. 

4. God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 
Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

$; 





BN Fil chacech cet ies pci akin nnenacontns 
5. Now Morning, blue and golden, falls 
On Block and Finkel Overalls; 
Incarnadines with bold advance 
The front of Blaustein’s Kiddie Pants, 
And stoops to sample with a kiss 
The truth of Cleanos Dentifrice. 





6. Shall I be. a panderer to death, 

Dig the green ground for darkness under- 
neat 

Let the dust serve me, covering all that was 

With all that will be? Better for time’s 





claws, 
The hardened face under the subtle wreath. 
& 








2. 
7. This is the vision that I share, 
This is my blood and this my flesh 
I divide with all who hear— 
He hath ‘= perished, He doth live! 








2. 
8. Lord, when I look at lovely things which 


pass, 

Under old trees the shadow of young leaves 

Dancing to please the wind along the grass, 

Or the gold stillness of the August sun on 
August sheaves; 

Can I believe there is a heavenlier world 
than —_— 


2: mecesiate 


Vocabulary Sampling 
Choice Test) 


Words included in this test are taken from ma- 
terial recommended for use in English classes. 
Underscore the word which most closely corre- 
sponds to the meaning of the italicized word. 

1. aesthetic interpretations: (1) foolish, (2) 
unusual, (3) pertaining to the beautiful, (4) per- 
taining to race tracks. 

2. basking on a chair: (1) growing weary, 
(2) getting warm, (3) meditating, (4) reclining. 

Z. odding in corroboration: (1) confirmation, 
(2) dissent, (3) sleepiness, (4) unison. 

Vocational dilemma: (1) choice, (2) duties 
(3) counselor, (4) predicament. 

5. equestrian statue: (1) pertaining to horses, 

(2) pertaining to a god, (3) colossal, (4) bronze. 








VII. (Multiple 


- on the fen: (a) farm, (2) fence, (3) 
marsh, (4) merry-go-round. 

7. the gamut of duties: (1) list, (2) un- 
pleasantness, (3) necessity, (4) scale. 

8. hypothetical story: (1) historical, (2) theo- 
retical, (3) fanciful, (4) tiresome. 

9. astounding irrelevancies: (1) tales of ad- 
venture, (2) misfortunes, (3) matters not ap- 
plicable, (4) acrobatic feats. 


10. jasmine of light: (1) ray, (2) yellow, (3) 
abundance, (4) absence. 

11. limpid rhythms: (1) familiar, (2) un- 
skillful, (3) original, (4) lucid. 

12.. unchecked momentum: (1) impetus, (2) 
crime wave, (3) argument, (4) flood. 


13. obnoxious enterprise: (1) difficult, (2) 
lucrative, (3) blameworthy, (4) military. 
14. wisdom in a platitude: (1) ancient book, 


(2) plan, (3) commonplace, (4) meth 
15. prospective elevator boy: (1) meddle- 
some, (2) future, (3) youthful, (4) supposed. 


16. after a regatta: -(1) song, (2) feast, (3) 
slight earthquake, (4) boat-race. 

17. simulated emblems: (1) stolen, (2) sym- 
bolical, (3) ancient, (4) counterfeited. 

18. spoke tentatively: (1) tenderly, (2) ex- 
perimentally, (3) harshly, (4) briefly. 

19. suntrammeled heartiness: (1) unimpeded, 
(2) pretended, (3) unexpected, (4) forced. 

20. distressingly verbose: (1) homely, (2) pro- 
longed, (3) wordy, (4) loud. 
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Semester Review Test for Social Stu 


I. Geography Test 


Tell why each of the following cities has been 
of important news value during the oy few 
months (Use space after each item r your 
answer): 

(a) Basle 

(b) The Hague 

(c) Geneva 

(d) London 

(e) Columbus 

(f) Flagstaff 

(g) Sarajevo ........ 

(h) Cleveland a 

(i) Chicago _........... 

(j) Madrid _................ 






































II. Who Is He? 


The initial letters of the gusneee to the follow- 
ing will, when read vertically, spell the names of 
two men who have been prominent this year. 
After you know who they are, tell why each is 
famous. 


( " 

. Islands for which independence has been 
: oe to aid tariff and immigration prob- 
lems. 

Country to which President Hoover sent an 
investigating commission. 

Created by the “Young Plan.” 

Texas town where Ex-President Calles of 
Mexico was threatened with arrest. 

Nation in passive revolution. 

Dictator of Spain who resigned. 


Former head of the Reichsbank. 

Seat of Chinese Government at present. 

Clause of World Court which England re- 

cently signed 

10. Made first flight at Kitty Hawk. 

11. Clause in tariff bill to aid farmers. 

12, American aviator who recently crashed to 
his death, in polar regions. 

13. Nation which is taking more land from the 


sea. 
(b) 


+d 


> 


Sen aw 


— 


. Utility —_ — part of the 
water from ~ he 

Government aid to eee in England. 
. President Hoover’s favorable remarks con- 
cerning this institution were not favorably 
received by the . R. 


wn 


4. Organization which ‘eager Judge Parker. 
5. Nation which annexed Bessarabia. 
6. Party of man elected to Congress from 


Coolidge’s district. 


7. Sculptor of <a historical memorial in 
South Dakota 

8. State where a prison outbreak occurred. 

9. Co-author of famous peace pact. 


III. Wet or Dry? 


Many prominent men and women testified be 
fore the Senate Committee, which was giving pub- 
lic hearings + roposals for repeal or modifica- 
tion of t rohibition laws. Write “W” or 
“D” in the é ms after each of the following as 
you think they favored or opposed change in 
the laws: 

(1) W. W. Atterbury, President of the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. ( ); 


‘ 9 F. G. Clarke, President of the Crusaders 


(3) L. J. Taber, Master of the National 
Grange ( ); 

(4) Rev. Daniel A. Poling, Christian Endeav- 
or Society ( ); 

(5) A. A. Stagg, famous foptball coach ( ); 

(6) Dr. Nicholas M. Butler, President of 
Columbia University (  ). 


IV. Identification Test 


In the ( ) after each item in (a) write the 
numerals of as many of the items in (b) as de- 
scribe or are related to items in (a): (a) George 
Norris ( ), E. L. Doheny ,» Owen Roberts 
( ), J. J. Raskob ( I hen Grundy ( ), 
Albert Fall ( ), W. T. Cosgrave ( ), W. E. 
Borah ( ), Atlee Pomerene ( ). 

(b) 1. Progressive. 2. Conservative. 3. Oil 
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nae. 4. Committee on Foreign ge 
. Government prosecutor in oil cases. 6. Senate 
y Committee. 8. U. S. Senator. 9. Muscle 
Shoals. 10. High tariff. 11. Wvlinek “of brib- 
ery. 12. Acquitted of bribery. 13. Public own- 
ership of water power. 14. Irish Free State. 
15. Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 16. Dail Eirann. 17. Against the pro- 
nibition amendment. 


V. True and False 


Write plus sign if true and minus if false in 
). Rewrite those which are false. 


1. The Turtle Islands were acquired recently 
by Great Britain. ) 

2. Durium is the name of the new planet dis- 
covered by the Lowell Observatory. ) 

3. The 1930 census is the first in which a 
count will be made of those unemployed. 

4. France and Italy did much to make the 
Naval Conference a success. ( 

5. The Irish Free State has special coins of its 
own. ( ) 

6. The wild rose has been selected as the 
American National Flower. ( ) 

7. A movement is under way in Congress to 
make The Star Spangled Banner the official 
anthem of the U. S. ( ) 

8. A moratorium is a place where famous peo- 
ple are buried. ) ; 

9. The “Optional Clause” of the World Court 
gives the nation signing it the option of sub- 
mitting a case to the court if it so desires. ( ) 

10. Judge Parker was nominated by the Presi- 
dent to the Supreme Court at the death of Chief 
Justice Taft. ( ) 

11. The purpose of the census, as provided for 
in the Constitution, is to find out the number of 
immigrants coming to this country. ( ) 

12. Charles Evans Hughes was appointed At- 
torney General of the U. S. ( ) 

13. Mosul became the capital of Russia after 
the Revolution. ( ) 

14. San Francisco paid homage to Captain 
Amund _— the famous Norwegian explor- 
er. 

15. St. Peter’s Cathedral, built by Sir Oliver 
Cromwell after the great London fire, was re- 
cently reopened to the public. ( ) 


VI. Matching Test 


In the ( ) after each item in A put the num- 
ber before the item in B which describes or is 
related to it. You will have one left over in B. 


A Solicitor General 


1. Dr. Robert Moton 5. Ways and Means 
Committee 


5 
2. Fe P. Cotton 6. Lobbyist appointed 
«.5 Senator 
3. Reed Smoot ( ) 7. Premier of France 
4. Willis Hawley ( ) 8 New York police 
5. Silas Strawn ( ) head 
6. Judge Parker ( ) 9% Failed to form 
7. T. D. Thatcher ( -) French Cabinet 
8. Louis Borno ( ) 10. World Bank | 
9. Andre Tardieu ( ) 11. Acting  Sec’y__ of 
10. Camille Chautemps State during Stim- 
: 7 son’s absence 
11. Umberto Nobile ( ) 12. Haiti 
12. Ruth Hanna 13. Woman member of 


: Canadian Senate 
13. “ts va. 14. American Federa- 
tion of Labor 


14. Bill Shavoft ee 15. President of Czech- 
15. Matthew Woll ( ) oslovakia 


16. W. Z. Foster ( ) 16-. Tuskegee 
17. Grover Whalen ( ). 17. Real head of Com- 
18. pm og G. Mas- munist Russia 


aryk ( ) 18. Communist _ leader 
19. Josef, Stalin ¢ in U. 
20. G. W. McGarrah 19- Prominent lawyer— 


C ) financier of Chicago 

21. Joseph Grundy ( )} 20. Severely censured 

use of actions 

B on a Polar expedi- 

. Civil disobedience 21, Nominated as candi- 

. Finance Committee date for U. S. Sen- 
. “Yellow Dog” con- ate from Illinois 

tracts 22. American who is 

4. Suceteded CC. E. building Turkestan 

Hugites, Jr., as R. R. 


wn~— 


VII. Completion Test 

« Traq WOE BWOCKO .20....niccesnvecss.:. , a district 
said to be rich in but 
has not given up hope of regaining it. 





bw ' 





. ST. PAUL. MINI 


2. The historic frigate .................... is once 
again afloat. 

3. Revolts have occurred within the past six 
mentee <i: GBP cinccteintcklnd. » in the Eastern 
ac Oe abd Sod. (OR. B keenest and 
fi ally SS sa in the Western Hemisphere. The 
U. S. was directly interested im .....-.-.--.--0--.2--+ 
silicide acai, is the leader in the first. His 








WOE DD. dastncinasaiatcaits . exemplified by his viola- 
tion of the poly. 

4. . REDE Segoe 5. nearly came to 
et kh eee region of South America 


use of clashes of their troops in the disputed 
zone. 
5. The three men who have charge of the dis- 
posal of the Hubert Fund are .................... 
and 
6. The Fee of the United Empire Party 
in Great Britain — a Rae 





, but igh 
whole against the. rest of the world. 

7. Wiemeeiaems.. 6 sce 2 bodies in 
ocsiteatieetiecia ». amounting to serious persecution 
aroused intense denunciation of the —.....:............ 
system throughout the capitalist world. 

8. France wanted the U. S. to join a .............. 
pact in return for a reduction in her demands 
for high naval tonnage. 

9. Under the treaty, England and the U. S. 
will have the same number of .................... , and 
the same t ge in ss » and 
Sealengsat ee | iy esa SS ea 
superior, while in .................... Great Britain will 
have the superiority. Japan may have parity 
with the U. S. and Britain in’ ................... and 


10. John Sevier was elected governor of the 
GOI ccscchicenitine 


Oe he ty OE was the choice of the judges 
for the Bok award for having r+ dered the most 
outstanding service to 0.0.0... during the 
past year. 

OD. See Ss ee ane “See 
whereby they will add to their present territory 
about 10 per cent of their arable land. This is 
ae LE Zee district. 





VIII. Multiple Choice Test 
ae the correct answer. 


Out of the Naval Conference came a treaty 
which provides (a) for great reductions in the 
navies of the five nations involved, or (b) parity 
between England and the < or (c) for 
parity among Japan, England and the U 

2. The Stoics believed (a) in the doctrine, 
“Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow you 
die,” or (b) that the proper study of mankind 
is man, or (c) that men, by their own_intelli- 
gence, can rise superior to their surroundings. 


3. The National Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment appointed by President Hoover recommend- 
ed, (a) the repeal of the Volstead Act, or (b) 
a change in the prohibition laws so as to permit 
light wines and beer, or (c) transfer of the 
Prohibition Bureau to the Department of Justice 
and relief for congestion in the federal courts. 


IX. “The Glory That Was Greece” 
Complete the following: 


1. We shall find the Greeks worthy to be our 
teachers today, first, in their respect for 
ceramide » second, in their devotion to 
enctieptrttnithitlea , third, in their social ..........0..0....... 





2. Sophocles wrote the ............. Aeschylus 
GO .ctinededed ; Aristophanes the .....0002000000.... 

3. PRIOR COBB. ccs nsecrcgesicss . mi rates a 
P . and Archimedes an .............. wate 





X. Quick Quiz 

Answer the following in one sentence. 

1. Give the names of the leader of each na- 
tional delegation to the Naval Conference. 

2. Give one of the criticisms of the prohibition 
laws, by the wets, before the Senate Commit- 
tee. 

3. Who is the governor of Porto Rico? 

4. Who is Sir Esme Howard? 

5. What new memorial for George Washing- 
ton has been authorized by Congress? 

6. Connect William Howard Taft with four 
ey" offices. 

- What city is to be built which will embody 
an ‘latest ideas in city planning? 

8. What was the Russian answer or defence 
to world criticism of their closing or destroying 
churches ? 
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Beadtey is the answer to what’s 
what in sweater wearables... for 
Bradley is one of the first of your 
old friends you'll meet in college. 

You'll find Bradley All-Ameri- 
cans on the backs of the fellows 
who are cheered—and the fellows 
who are cheering. You'll find the 
light-weight Bradleys showing their 
style in the houses — lounging 
around in the halls. 

‘or that’s Bradley—all over col- 
lege—out on the gridirons—out in 
the stadiums—out in open roadsters 
—all over High School. Made in 
all styles, and colors and priced to 
make allowance that you’re on an 
allowance. Go get a Bradley 
at your sportswear dealers’ and... 


SLIP INTO A 


BRADLEY 


AND OUT-OF-DOORS 


‘Howdy, Spike! 
How d’ya like Penn?” 
‘“What’s your house?” .. . 


‘Making any teams? .. . 
What's new?” ... ““What 
are they wearing?” 


While you're there get a free copy 
of the All-Sports Book written 
by sportdom’s big King Coaches 
ov sone txmewmernae-onncessson ff WHO Whisper a few of the latest 
whunmaamh ceanniane ace |} sport wrinkles for High School 
athletes. If your dealer can’t sup- 
) ply you write us for your FREE 
copy. Bradley Knitting Co., 
/ Delavan, Wis. 








N the heart of the is 
«woods and lakes of 
northern Wisconsin 


lies Greater Camp. Roose- - 
velt. It is the official boys’ 
camp of the Chicago public | 
schools, The splendid mili- 
tary atmosphere, the well — 
organized sports of all kinds, 
the marvelous woodland § 
site, and the able direction | 
have made Camp Roosevelt | 
one of the largest and one © 
of the most famous boys’ 
camps in America.<Camp | 
Roosevelt’s Director urges * 
the boys to wear Grips. i 





At this famous boys’ camp Grips are 
the favorite shoes. Camp Roosevelt’s 
Director urges his boys to wear them, 
because Grips keep a fellow on his 
feet more surely, and give him that 
extra bit of confidence to do things 
well. Grips are shoes that “take 
hold.” 


In competitive sports especially, 


these amazing shoes take hold. They 
clip seconds off your time in track 


work, They’re only second best to 
wings, when it’s speed you want. 
And if the footing is rough or slip- 
pery Grips connect you with the 
ground like a fly on a wall. Take hold 
is right. Let’s take the Cleeto. It’s 
pictured ‘here. That scientific zig-zag 


tread is built for business, gives you 
traction on the straightaway, prevents 
side-skid on the curves. Now look at 
that Grip Sure sole. It’s the famous 
suction cup tread you've heard so 
much about, which renders muscle 
into speed and takes good care of you 
on sudden stops. 

And 


why so many boys’ camp directors 


now here’s another reason 
recommend Grips. The soles and up- 
pers on the Cleeto and the Grip Sure 
hug the foot like a glove. The Grips 
arch supporting stay makes these 
shoes feel as though they’d been 
made to order for your feet. 

Now here’s a tip. Both these shoes 
now come in the snappy new sun-tan 
shade, with crimson rubber toe pro- 
tectors. You’ve never seen such SNAP 


and sty.e before. 


(GRIPS 





You are invited to try on a pair of 
Grips at a nearby store. Notice the 
feeling of confidence they give you. 
If your regular shoe store doesn’t 
have them, drop us a post card and 
we'll tell you where you can try them 
Address Beacon Falls Rubber 
Shoe Company, Beacon Falls, Con- 


on. 


necticut. 





GRIP SURE 


In the new Sun-tan Shade 
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